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Ihe Outlook 








A New Milestone 
By setting-up-of a1 it might not appear that the 


setting-up of a new world’s speed record for heli- 
copters (subject to F.A.I. homologation) was an 
event of outstanding importance. In actual fact, the 
achievement of an average speed of 124.3 m.p.h. by the 
Fairey Gyrodyne is an event of very considerable 
significance. 
In the first place, the Gyrodyne incorporates certain 
‘arrangements which distinguish it from the general run 
* of single-rotor helicopters. Torque reaction is opposed 
by a tractor airscrew instead of the more usual tail rotor, 
which is arranged to give lateral thrust and thus does 
not contribute towards forward propulsion. Asa result, 
‘Tess power suffices for driving the main rotor. Also 
arising out of this arrangement is the fact that the main 
fotor tip-path plane in normal operating conditions of 
forward flight is substantially horizontal, resulting in 
smoother running and less likelihood of tip-stalling. 
- From the handling point of view, a further advantage 
of the Gyrodyne arrangement is that the main rotor is 
' working at a small incidence and is thus within the 
‘autorotative range, so that an engine failure does not 
demand split-second action on the part of the pilot. 
Theoretically, the Gyrodyne should, therefore, be 
» somewhat faster than the equivalent orthodox helicopter, 
and the new record appears to substantiate this claim, 
"especially if one bears in mind that it was established 
in weather conditions which were far from favourable, a 
‘fairly strong wind blowing diagonally across the course, 
thus necessitating ‘‘crabbing’’ to a considerable extent 
*on the up-wind leg of the course. 

' There is not the slightest doubt that the Gyrodyne 
is capable of much greater speed than that established in 
the record flight, and the second machine, now nearing 
| completion, may well beat the performance of the pro- 
' totype before long, unless the Bristol 171 does so in the 
"meantime ! 


As for the importance of speed in rotating-wing air- 
craft, the claims usually made by the advocates of this 
class is that it can rise vertically, hover, and descend 
vertically. While that ability is possessed by the heli- 
copter only, one does not always want to indulge in 
aerial pole-squatting. In fact, the helicopter, in com- 
mon with every type of aircraft, will spend most of its 
working life in translational. flight. When fully deve- 
loped, the class should be capable of operating in thick 
weather which would ground many fixed-wing machines, 
but it should also be able to work in very high winds 
if regularity of service is to be attained, and for this it 
is essential that a fairly high translational speed should 
be available when the need arises. 

The Fairey company’s rotating-wing division under 
Dr. Bennett is to be congratulated on having achieved 
such marked success so shortly after the first free flight 
(December 7th, 1947). Credit is also due to the Alvis 
company for developing the Leonides installation which 
has enabled the Gyrodyne to reach such an advanced 
stage ina few months. The engine of a helicopter works 
under arduous conditions in that much running is re- 
quired at high power outputs. 


——and an Old One 


PPLAUDING new achievements should not make 
us forget the old ones, and it so happens that this 
month we can celebrate another British event: the 

first flight by a power-driven model aircraft. On July 
2nd, 1848, John Stringfellow succeeded in making his 
steam-driven model fly under its own power. That many 
years were to lapse before Wilbur and Orville Wright 
made their first flights in a full-size machine does not 
detract from the merits of the efforts of such early 
pioneers as Cayley, Henson and Stringfellow. They 
appreciated the basic principles of heavier-than-air flying 
machines and visualized the general form. The great 
obstacle was lack of a suitable prime mover. 

Pictures which we publish this week indicate the 
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degree to which John Stringfellow was able to look into 
the future. Nearly all the essential features of modern 
aircraft were incorporated in his model, even if they 
were still in a somewhat crude form. A study of bird 
flight led him to believe that there were great virtues 
in the flexible, single-surface trailing-edge. Many of 
the early full-size machines had this characteristic wing 
construction, the theory being that it adapted itself to 
the air currents. It has now been abandoned, but we 
are back again to something of the sort in the hunt for 
some device which will relieve the stresses in the wings 
of an aircraft when it meets a sharp-edged gust. In 
the Brabazon Mr. Russell uses deflecting flaps to achieve 
the same thing as did the flexible trailing-edge, so per- 
haps the pioneers were not so far wrong after all. 

The Wright brothers made a different approach to 
the problem by building a wind tunnel for their model 
tests, but the free-flying model has come into use again 
in the most recent times for exploring flight at super- 
sonic speeds. We have the advantage that we can 
govern the flight of a model by remote control (not 
too consistently, so far), but a hundred years ago the 
limited Stringfellow success was at least as great a 
triumph. He proved that a fixed-wing machine could 
be sustained in the air by the lift of its wings, generated 
by its forward speed. And this was at a time when most 
experimenters were trying to emulate the birds with their 
flapping wings, a task which modern high-speed photo- 
graphy has shown to be quite beyond mechanical 
solution. 


The Northolt Disaster 


ERTICAL ‘‘stacking’’ has been criticised from 
many sides and on various grounds, not the least 
being the danger of icing to the aircraft which are 

unfortunate enough to be given the layer in which icing 
conditions may obtain. The system was given another 
blow by the disaster which befell the Scandinavian DC-6 
and the R.A.F: York near Northolt last Sunday. 

The collision brought home the fact that the system 
contains other risks. In this case there was no question 
of icing. The York had arrived from Malta and had 
been circling for about an hour. The DC-6 had come 
from Scandinavia, and the pilot advised Control that 
he proposed returning to Amsterdam. 

Ministry regulations covering standard instrument- 
approach and holding procedures were issued as Notice 
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to Airmen No. 117 of 1948, and lays down the proper 
procedure to be followed: In this particular instance 
there were only four aircraft ‘‘ stacked ’’ over the airport, 
so it cannot be argued that the accident was due to over- 
crowding. The DC-6, it appears, was at the lowest 
height (2,500ft), with the York next above it at 3,o0oft 
and the other two aircraft above them. : 

From what took place it would seem that some error 
either by Approach Control or in pilot’s procedure must 
have been responsible for the accident. When an air- 
craft wishes to leave the ‘‘stack,’’ the pilot must obtain 
permission from Approach Control, who, in turn, obtain 


the height, the route, and the “‘ gate’’ from which tke 


aircraft must leave the Metropolitan Control Zone from 
Uxbridge Control. Approach Control passes this in- 
formation to the aircraft. If both aircraft set their alti- 
meters correctly after obtaining QFE from Approach 
Control they should have been separated vertically by 
5o0oft, and if both had obeyed instructions that permis- 


sion must be obtained to leave the ‘‘stack,’’ they would ] 


have remained separated vertically until Uxbridge knew 
it was safe to climb or to lose height. Thus one is forced 
to the conclusion that the accident must have been 
caused by a flaw in the system of vertical ‘‘ stacking.” 
Doubtless the report of the Inspector of Accidents will 
ascertain the exact cause and allocate the blame. 

What is sorely needed is a unification of navigational 
aids to ensure precision flying in small areas, or the 
alternative of having each aircraft fitted with an orbit- 
meter, as is done in the R.A.F. Transport Command. 


“ Flight” photograph. 


TRANSPORT COLUMN, 1948: Travellers last week on the railway which skirts the Handley Page airfield at Radlett saw this parade 
of a score or so of Hastings C. Mk. | high-speed military transports (Bristol Hercules engines). Having regard to the news from Berlin 


it is good to know that the R.A.F. has already taken delivery of more than this number of Hastings. 
has the new Transport Command lacquer finish. 





The nearest machine, incidentally, 
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The six Vampire 3s, before the start of their historic goodwill visit to Canada and America, seen froma Lincoln flying in the vicinity 
of Odiham. 


Jet Fighters of No. 54 Squadron Leave in Convoy 
for the New World 


with greater significance, nor has so captured the 

popular imagination, than the flight to Canada and 
the U.S.A. by D.H. Vampires of No. 54 Squadron. Our 
account of this adventurous, though carefully planned, 
undertaking must be prefaced by some apology for an 
erroneous caption which appeared in the preceding issue 
of Flight, to the effect that the squadron engaged is No. 111. 
Readers who have studied our previous notices of the flight 
will have instantly realized that this was a slip. To 
reiterate, the unit selected 


N: post-war operation by the R.A.F. has been fraught 


Oxspring, D.F.C. and two bars, whose father was a mem- 
ber of the same squadron, operating in Northern France, 
during World War I. The squadron still sings a song in 
which Oxspring the Elder figures under the soubriquet 
of ‘‘Oxo.’’ Here indeed is an instance of Service tradition 
at its finest. 

Notwithstanding the thoroughness of the preparations, 
the success of the flight will largely depend upon the ability 
of the personnel engaged. The five pilots who will fly 
the Vampires led by S/L. Oxspring on their long over- 

water crossings are F/L. 





for the honour of making 
the first transatlantic flight 
in jet aircraft is the illus- 
trious ‘‘ 54,’’ which has one 
of the finest records in 
Fighter Command. Thereby, 
incidentally, hangs an in- 
teresting story. 

Though the force com- 
mander on_ the ~ present 
flight—or “‘ overall leader ”’ 
as the Air Ministry ‘has seen 
fit to style him—is W/C. 
D. S. Wilson-MacDonald, 
D.S.0., D.F.C., the com- 
manding officer of No. 54 





R. W. Wright, D-.F.C., 
De. ;°* FUL. >: Bie ee. 
Woolley, D.F.C. and bar; 
Pit. I.. W. C. Wood; Pit. 
I. S. Evans; and Plt. I. 
R. J. Skinner. Additional 
pilots, whose principal role 
will be that of “indi- 
vidualists ’’ in the aerobatic 
displays, are S/L. M. H. 
Courtney, D.F.C. and bar ; 
F/L. N. W. Heale; ‘and 
F/L. C. I. Colquhoun, 
D.F.C.; the officer in 
charge of ground staff is 
F/L. W. L. .Carey- 








Squadron is S/L. R, W. 


Browton. A heavy 
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Vampire Venturers.... 





responsibility will rest on the 
crews of the three convoying 
Mosquitoes supplied by Trans- 
port Command—the ‘‘ weather 
recce’’ machine, piloted by 
S/L. H. B: Martin, D.S.O. and 
bar, D.F.C. and two bars, and 
the two navigational aircraft 
(one for each formation of three 
Vampires) in charge of F/L. 
R. L. Bartley, D.F.C. and bar, 
and F/L. P. S. Anderson. Two 
of the ‘‘ Mosgies’’ carry a flight 
lieutenant navigator, and the 
third a Navigator 2. -A great 
deal will also be demanded of 
the crews of the three Avro 


Yorks of No. 24. (Common- 
wealth) Squadron, captained 
respectively by S/L. J. R. 


Wood, D.F.C. and bar; F/L. 
N. A. Wickes, D.C.F.; and 
F/L. Scorgie. Inclusive of the 
ground staff, who expect to do 
all their maintenance work 
without aid, though this will no 
doubt be readily available, the total of ‘‘ bodies’ 
is 70, 

These, then, are the personnel. As for the materiel, 
this is already familiar to readers. Briefly, the six 
Vampires are of the latest Mark 3 pattern, powered with 
a D.H. Goblin 2 turbojet and each carrying two 200-gallon 
drop tanks, bringing the total fuel capacity up to 536 
gallons. Without drop tanks the maximum speed is 531 
m.p.h. and the service ceiling 43,500ft. The Mosquitoes 
are P.R. Mk 34s (Merlin 114 engines) fitted. with Loran 
to assist in navigation, the Vampires having only their 
normal R/T, with a range of some 200 miles, and no 
radio compass or radio range. The Yorks are quite 
standard. 


’ 


engaged 


Casting and Rehearsal 


At Odiham last week, W/C. Wilson-MacDonald told us 
something of the background of the flight and of the 
preparations. Originally the R.A.F. had been invited to 
be represented in the Air Day celebrations in New York, 
from August i1st-8th, but it was subsequently decided to 
combine the visit with a ‘‘ good-will’’ tour. _ Vampires 
were selected for their aerobatic capabilities and range, 
and No.-. 54 
Squadron’ was 
authorized to 
draw on the fly- 
ing and ground 
staffs of other 
Vampire units 
stationed 
at Odiham. Cer- 
tainly there has 
been no 
““combing’’ of 
Fighter Com- 
mand. Detailed 
studies were 
written on 
meteoro- 
logical and 


Pilot | S. Evans. is 
assisted into his 
immersion suit by 
F/L.: “Ricky” 
Wright. These 
suits have been 
loaned by the Roya! 
Navy. 
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The men selected to pilot the Vampires on their long over-water trip: from left to right, 
Pilot | S. Evans, F/L. R. W. (‘‘Ricky’’) Wright, S/L. R. W. Oxspring (Squadron Commander), 
F/L. F. C. Woolley, Pilot | W. C. Wood and Pilot 2 R. J. Skinner. 


air/sea rescue aspects, and ‘‘survival,’’ or ‘‘ immersion,” 
suits were borrowed from the Royal Navy. 


Squadron Leader Oxspring related how, for 24 months, | 


his squadron has been continuously rehearsing formation 
aerobatics and practising cross-country flying, the longest 
trip undertaken being 820 miles—a little more than the 
longest leg of the crossing to Canada. 


Co-operation and Programme 


The maximum head-wind component tolerable .on the 
over-water leg is reckoned to be 33 knots. Flying astern 
ot the Vampires, two of the three Mosquitoes will be 
responsible, in the event of any forced descent, for accom- 
panying the unfortunate aircraft down to sea level and 
bringing the A.S.R. organization into action. The 
American and Canadian authorities have been most co- 
operative in “‘laying on”’ B-17 Fortresses carrying air- 
borne lifeboats, and the Danes will make available some 
Catalinas, engaged on survey work in Greenland. This 
emergency rescue coverage will be supplemented by 
weather ships on all legs. 

Refuelling points are at Stornoway, Meeks Field (Ice- 
land), Bluie West (Greenland) and Goose Bay (Labrador). 
The lengths of the ‘‘ hops’’ are: Stornoway-Meeks Field, 
662 statute miles; Meeks Field-Bluie West, 757 miles; 
Bluie West-Goose Bay, 783 miles ; Goose Bay-Montreal, 817 
miles. Night stops are to be made at Meeks Field and 
Goose Bay. 

Not only will the Vampires take part in the U.S.A.F. 
air support and air interception exercises, conducted under 
active-service conditions at the 9th Tactical Air Force Base 
at Greenville, South Carolina, but will give aerobatic dis- 
plays in Canada and America, the schedule being: 
Montreal, Toronto and Trenton (during July) ; Washington 
(July 26th) ; Greenville (July 26th-z9th) ; Norfolk, Virginia 
(July 29th); New York (July -31st-August 8th). Other 
displays, on unspecified dates, will be given at Idlewild 
and Mitchell Field. Each aerobatic performance (by a 
flight of three machines, with one “‘individualist’’ to fill 
in the gaps) will last for about 15 minutes. 





RECIPROCATING JETS 


B Bas flight to Canada and America by D.H. Vampires (men- 
tioned above) is to be followed by one east-to-west trip, 


along a similar route, by sixteen Lockheed F-80 Shooting Stars . 


of the U.S.A.F. Accompanying these jet fighters will be two 
C-54 Skymasters, one C-47 Dakota, one B-17 Fortress (for 
air-sea rescue) and a B-29 Superfortress. A visit to Germany 
is scheduled. : 
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* Air Service Training Ltd. on 


Service Training at Hamble, in favour of the Hamble 


lis 4 I NHE flying display and Open Day organized by Air 
branch of the British Legion and the Southampton 


e- branch of the Royal Air Force Association, was given a 
r). cracking start with a closed-circuit race over three laps of 
d, a 6%-mile circuit, the competing aircraft, three Tiger Moths, 
S; an Auster V, Proctor I, Oxford and Spitfire 9, providing an 
17 interestingly diverse field. The Tigers respectively belonged 
id to No. 14 R.F.S. Hamble, Southampton University and 
A.S.T., these, with the Auster V, being limit entries against 
F. the 44-minute handicap of the Proctor and Oxford and the 
er 64-minute handicap of the Spitfire, the latter, of course, 
se being ‘at scratch. 
is- During the first lap, the positions changed once or twice 
< prior to the Auster taking the lead on the last leg. As the 
on limit men finished their first lap with tight turns round 
ia the control tower, the Proctor and the Oxford took off. 
er THe pilot of the Oxford kept well down on his take-off and 
ld made a rather wide climbing turn round the control tower, 
a so allowing the Proctor to sweep inside him and run into 
il the lead. For some reason or another, Duff-Mitchell, flying 


the Proctor, seemed to miss the first turning point and this 
mistake cost him his lead over the Oxford, which position 
he never recovered. As the Oxford took the lead just before 
turning into the last leg of his first lap, W/C. Stratton 


234 took off in the Spit 9. From thence it was a straight handi- 
Be cap race with the Oxford and Proctor chasing the Tigers 


and Auster, and the Spitfire chasing the lot. However, 
when the limit men were coming up to the control tower for 
the start of their last lap, they were rapidly overhauled by 
both Oxford and Proctor and then went round the tower in 
a fairly close-knit bunch with the Spitfire, travelling com- 















“ Flight photograph. 


The Spitfires of No. 501 Squadron, Royal Auxiliary Air Force, mcking a low run over the crowd. 


HEYDAY 


Show : Varied Ground and 


i. Air Programme 


paratively at a tremendous speed, also going round at the 
same altitude but, necessarily, in a much wider sweep. 
lhis was very nearly as exciting as the finish. The 
Auster, which had maintained its lead throughout, was 
desperately fleeing along its final run-up to the control 
tower when the Spitfire was making its last turn, but 





“ Flight” photograph. 


A distinguished visitor. Sir Alliot: Verdon-Roe (left) with G/C. 
R. J. F. Barton, the Commandant of Air Service Training. 
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Hamble Heyday... 





despite the fact that the Spit 
was flying four yards to the 
Auster’s one, it just could not 
make up its leeway, and the 
order past the post was: 
Auster (S/L. Hellyer); Spit- 
fire (W/C. Stratton); V.R. 
Tiger (F/L. Kinnin); A.S.T. 
Tiger (F/L. Jex); Varsity 
Tiger (S/L. Booth) ; Oxford 
(S/L. Webb); and Proctor 
(S/L. Duff-Mitchell). The 
quality of handicapping was 
generally good, although the 
performance of both the 
Oxford and Proctor was 
somewhat over - estimated, 
more particularly for the 
latter. Nevertheless, the race 
was a quite cxciting event 
and did set the pace for 
the rest of the day. 

The next item on the pro- 
gramme was listed as a dis- 
play of aerobatics by an 
Olympia Eon cailplane and, 
in fact, the Eon had been towed off .by a Tiger just before 
the start of the closed-circuit race. Everybody had their 
necks craned watching the tug and glider slowly moving 
across the shadowed ceiling of cloud at about 3,oooft. The 
expected release did not, however, materialize, and we 
learnt afterwards that the release gear had jammed and a 
landing had been made at Portsmouth with the glider still 
on the end of the string: a somewhat uneasy performance 
for the glider pilot. The crowd quite quickly forgot their 
disappointment with the appearance of six Spitfires of No. 
501 R. Aux. A.F. Squadron, Filton, which gave a neat 
exhibition of formation flying ending with <. flight across 
the crowd in echelon to starboard, from which they peeled 
off to dive low down across the spectators with the last 
man doing an exuberant upward Charlie as a Parthian 
gesture. 

Lt. Cdr. Lithgow gave the crowd a demonstration of 
high-speed controllability with a Seafire 47, his very slow 
slow-rolls in particular being a joy to see. In complete 
contrast to this exhibition of high-speed precision flying, 
was a dual event by Squadron Leaders Hellyer and Tribe, 
who demonstrated the old, old joy of how, and how not, to 
fly. Which of these gentlemen was the “ pupil’’ we do not 
know, but he flew very badly very beautifully and the 
crowd simply loved it. 

Mr. Murphy took us back once more to the sphere of 
high-speed aerobatics with his Sea Fury, perhaps the most 
impressive quality of which was the astonishing quietness 
of its approach and, par contra, the almost shattering roar 
of its subsequent passage. Mr. Murphy’s exhibition was 
well up to the standard we have learnt to expect from 
Hawker test pilots. 

The activities of No. 14 Reserve Flying School at Hamble 
were well represented by the succeeding two events. First, 
a demonstration of flight formation drill in Tiger Moths, 
performed exceedingly well considering the rather gusty 
conditions and, second, a demonstration of aerobatics by 
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Flight’ photograph. 


Mr. F. Murphy lowers the wings of his Sea Fury after taxying-in with them folded. 


W/7C. Stratton in a Spitfire Mk. 9. W/C. Stratton gave a 
beautiful exhibition: his manceuvres were very clean and 
gained thereby, perhaps, by not being carried out at the 
aircraft's maximum. To be selective, his aileron turns 
and superb slow-rolls, taking the full length of the airfield 
across wind, were sheer pleasure to watch. 


METEOR DISPLAY 


The final flying event on the programme was listed as 


a demonstration by the Gloster Meteor Trainer. This air- 
craft was, unfortunately, unable to arrive, and the breach 
was filled at the last minute by a Service Meteor 4, the pilot 
of which, we understand, gave up his week-end leave in 
order not to disappoint the crowd. Disappointed they most 
certainly were not; in fact, from the sudden silence and 
immediate buzz of comment after the Meteor had passed, it 
was an exciting introduction to jet aircraft at close quarters 
for many of the four-thousand-odd present. An unusual 
item in Meteor displays was the slow fly-past at about 
20oft with the nose well up and about to deg of flap; so 
slowly, in fact, that the machine was visibly drifting in 
the beam wind. A nice touch was provided by the R/T 
between control tower and Meteor being relayed to the 
crowd over the public address system, and this allowed the 
crowd to share in the pilot’s parting ‘‘Cheero’’ as he 
flew across the field in a smooth upward roll and vanisned 
from sight. 

This was not, in fact, the last flying event, as the trouble 
with the Eon glider’s release had been rectified and so per- 
mitted the delayed display of aerobatics: Faultless execu- 
tion in loops and stall turns, all carried out in unreal silence, 
caused the crowd to applaud the pilot on landing. He 
was the only man to receive this distinction of appreciation. 

Demonstrations of control-line flying concluded the after- 
noon’s events, together with sports displays of archery, 
swimming and fencing. 





AIRPORT TRAFFIC 

 agepeed May this year 42,553 passengers passed through 

London Airport. There were 2,399 aircraft movements 
on regular scheduled services and 1,363,832 lb of freight were 
handled. These figures show enormous increases over the 
same month last year and are the largest ever recorded at 
London Airport since it was opened two years ago. In May, 
1947, there were 21,129 passengers carried on 1,209 scheduled 
aircraft movements: At Northolt there were more scheduled 
aircraft movements during May than at London Airport. ‘In 
2,452 movements of aircraft 37,019 passengers were carried 


and 600,160 lb of freight were handled. Movements of air- 
craft, including regular scheduled services, diversion traffic, 
charter flying, testing, training and pleasure flights totalled, 
at London. Airport, 3,539, at Northolt 3,570, at Croydon 
2,300, Prestwick 1,516, Birmingham 2,102, and Gatwick 
1,279. 

Construction work at London Airport is proceeding and 
it is understood that so far 564,514 cu yds of concrete paving 
have been laid. Forty-four and a half miles of piping have 
also been laid for drainage and 78 miles of ducts have been 
installed for airfield lighting. 
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The Queen's Model Aircraft 

S was reported in Flight, June 24th, 

Her Majesty the Queen was pre- 
sented with a specially built elastic- 
engined model aircraft when she attended 


the annual gala of the Northern Heights 


Model Flying Club at Langley airfield. 
On being demonstrated to Her Majesty 
the model flew away over the heads of 
the crowd across the airfield and could 
not be retrieved before the Queen's 
departure, Later, however, a message 
from Buckingham Palace to Dr. A. P. 
Thurston, the president of _ the 
N.H.M.F.C., stated that the Queen was 
anxious to have the model and it is now 
being repaired after slight damage and 
will be sent to her as soon as possible. 


A. Cdre. Whittle Retires 


i is announced by the Air Ministry 
that A. Cdre. Sir Frank Whittle is 
retiring from the active list of the R.A.F. 
in August next for health reasons; he 
will proceed on leave after vacating his 
appointment as technical adviser on 
engine design and production to the Con- 
troller of Supplies (Air) at the Ministry 
of Supply. This announcement does not 
altogether come as a surprise..as it is 
known that Sir Frank’s health has been 
delicate for some time. Nevertheless, it 
is to be hoped that the services of the 
man who has done more than any other 
to further jet propulsion will not entirely 
be lost and that some niche may be found 
for him in industry whereby he will still 
be able to render valuable service to the 
nation without further detriment to his 
health. 


British Trainers for India 
HREE Per¢ival Prentices, the first 
British trainers to be delivered to the 


Royal Indian Air Force since its incep- 
tion, left Luton airport last week on the 


ANCIENT AND MODERN : At the 40th anniversary celebrations of the 
Royal Dutch Aero Club held at Soesterberg on June 12, and reported in 
June 24th, this aircraft built by Anthony Fokker in 1898 was 
on. show beside a K.L.M.D.C.4.. Captain A. van Ulsen of*K.L.M. is 


Flight,” 


” 


“*in the chair. 
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UNO DAK: The Dakota which has been chartered from K.L.M. by the United Nations 
Organization for the use of Count Folke Bernadotte, President of the Swedish Red Cross, 


the mediator in the Palestine conflict. 


As reported in ‘ 


*Flight,’’ June 10th, the Dakota is 


cqnmmanees by Captain Viruly of K.L.M., and has visited most of the countries in the Middle 
and Near East since May 27th. 


INDIAN LIAISON : W,C. Sengupta, Air 
Liaison Officer, India House (right), and 
his deputy, S/L. Gokal, who inspected and 
flew the first three Prentices for the Royal 
Indian Air Force referred to on this page. 






















































first stage of their 4,200-mile delivery 
flight to Ambala. Carrying the emblem 
of the Dominion of India and the saffron 
white and green tricolour, the machines 
are flying by easy stages via France, 
Italy, Greece, Syria and Iraq. Further 
aircraft of this type are under construc- 
tion at the Hindustan Aircraft Com- 
pany’s works at Bangalore and the first 
Indian-built Prentice is expected to be 
ready very shortly. At home Prentices 
for the R.A.F. are in production at the 
Percival works -t Luton and further 
machines are being built under licence 
by Blackburn Aircraft Ltd. at their 
Brough factory. 


Recent Appointments 


M&® B. A. DUNCAN, O.B.E., 
Wh.Ex., B.Sc.,’ F.R.Ae.S., has 
been appointed to the board of Dowty 
Equipment, Ltd. Mr. Duncan has pre- 
viously held positions as assistant de- 
signer to A. V. Roe, Ltd., and Black- 
burn Aircraft Ltd., and manager of the 
experimental department of Vickers 
Armstrong, Ltd, Since 1942 he has been 
superintendent of the Vickers Armstrong 
factory at Chester. Another recent 
appointment is that of Mr. W. F. Sax- 
ton to the board of Armstrong Siddeley 
Motors, Ltd. He joined this company in 
1924 and was chief engineer before be- 
ing made a director. 


London-Madrid Service Resumed 

IR FRANCE reopened their air link 

with Spain on July 3rd, with a 
twice-weekly service to Barcelona, using 
four-engine Languedoc 33-seaters. This 
air link, one of the oldest regularly oper- 
ated air services in the world was started 
by Aeropostale from Toulouse to Barce- 
lona in 1909, but was not restarted after 
the 1939-45 war for political reasons. 
Traffic was recently resumed when the 
Franco-Spanish frontier, closed in March, 
1946, was reopened. The service leaves 
Heathrow at 0905 hours every Wednes- 
day and Saturday, Barcelona being 
reached at 1425 Fours. Iberian Airlines 
provide connections to Madrid and 
Palma, Majorca. 


Greyhound Travel Ban Lifted 
i how: temporary embargo imposed a 
short while ago by Aer Lingus on 

the transport of greyhounds by air has 
now been lifted following successful ex- 
periments carried out by officials of the 
Irish company’s travel department in 
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co-operation with veterinary experts. As 
a result of these experiments, which were 
supervised .by Major Hancock, chief 
veterinary officer, R.S.P.C.A., London, 
and approved by the S.P.C.A., Dublin, 
it has been found that air transport is 
one of the safest and most comfortable 
for the conveyance of dogs. To- ensure 
the maximum comfort special crates have 
been manufactured and the company will 
in future insist that greyhounds, which 
must also be muzzled, are carried only 
in such containers. Supplies are now 
available at Dublin and Shannon airports 
and authorized shippers forwarding grey- 
hounds by air will be required to ensure 
that their crates conform to the com- 
pany’s specifications. 


Mullards to Make Hallicrafters 


AX agreement has been concluded be- 
tween Mullard Electronic Products, 
Ltd., and Hallicrafters, Inc., of Chicago, 
Ill., U.S.A., designers of amateur com- 
munication receivers and transmitters, 
whereby Mullards have the right to 
manufacture all Hallicrafter communica- 
tion designs. They will also be respon- 
sible for the representation of Halli- 
crafters in the U.K., Eire and Austra- 
lasia, apart from their world sales rights 
as Mullards. One of the first sets to be 
released under the new agreement will be 
the Hallicrafter model SX 42 communi- 
cations receiver which gives coverage 
from 0.5 mc/s to 110 mc/s with fre- 
quency-modulation reception from 50 to 
110 mc/s. 


Benevolent Fund Helpers Corps 


O assist in the execution of work 

carried on by the R.A.F. Benevolent 
Fund throughout the country a corps of 
voluntary helpers is being enrolled. The 
duties of the voluntary helpers, some 50 
of whom have already been enrolled, will 
include certain special visits to ex-ser- 
vicemen and their dependants in need 
of help in circumstances where normal 
investigatory visits by other organiza- 
tions would be impracticable. The official 
announcement states that the new de- 
parture will not lead to duplication of 
visits. Since much preliminary investi- 
gation is carried out at present by 
S.S.A.F.A. representatives, for example, 
it would seem, however, that some dupli- 
cation must necessarily arise, with per- 
haps delay, in providing assistance to 
needy cases. 


Cheap Travel For Scholars 


HILDREN attending schools in the 
United Kingdom whose parents are 
resident abroad will now be able to fly 
home to South America for their holidays 
at reduced rates by B.S.A.A.. The new 
concession came into operation. on 
July 1st and will apply for four months 
to pupils flying to Natal, Rio de Janeiro, 
Sao Paulo, Montevideo, Buenos Aires and 
Santiago, and for two months to those 
going to Lisbon. Return tickets, avail- 
able only to bona fide scholars between 
the ages of 12 and 19 years, will be 
issued at the rate of a single fare and a 
quarter, showing a saving of £114 8s in 
the case of a journey to Santiago, the 
furthest point. The concessions should 
enable many children to visit their homes 
who, because of the high cost previously, 
had to spend their vacations here. Those 
taking advantage of the reduced rates 


will still be entitled to the full normal 
free baggage allowance of 66lb. 
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This modifizd B-29, flying at 25,000jt above Pittsburgh, 


picks up television transmissions from the ground and re-broadcasts them over a radius 


of 260 miles. 


Programmes are picked up through an aerial in the tai! of the machine 


and re-broadcast through another in the nose. 


News in Brief 


The name of the Hawker Siddeley 
Aircraft Co., Ltd., has. now been 
changed to Hawker Siddeley Group Ltd. 
Postal and telegraphic addresses and all 
telephone numbers are not affected by 
the change. 

* * * 

Mr. G. E. Beharrell, managing. direc- 
tor of the Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., who 
is also president of the Tyre Manufac- 
turers’ Conference, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Federation of British Rubber 
Manufacturers’ Associations. 


* * © 
Mr. T. W. Hayes, until recently 
general manager of Hobourn Aero Com- 
ponents, Rochester, has been appointed 
export manager of A. C. Wickman Ltd., 
Coventry, under the direction of Mr. 
J.-W. Buchanan, export director. 
* * * 
Negotiations between the Royal Auto- 


mobile Club and the Air Ministry for - 


renting the disused bomber airfield at 
Silverstone, near Towcester, have prac- 
tically been completed. The _ airfield 
would be used for road racing and for 
motor car testing purposes. 

















A new scheme has been introduced 
by Central African Airways whereby 
children over 12 years may travel by air 
to and from school in Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia at reduced rates. 


* * * 

A Saunders-Roe apprentice, Mr. R. L. 
Wheeler, has been formally recommended 
for one of the’ two Spitfire-Mitchell 
scholarships for 1948 by the Senate of 
University College, Southampton. 

* * *, 

Hundreds of visitors have already 
begun to arrive in London by air for the 
forthcoming Olympic Games. From 
July 5th K.L.M. have been flying seven 
Skymasters a day, carrying up to 250 
passengers. 

* * * 

Priests and missionaries flying to the 
Belgian Congo are now provided by 
Sabena with portable altars for holding 
services at stopping places. Each portable 
altar is a specially designed suitcase made 
of light metal and containing all the 
appropriate altar cloths and other appur- 
tenances. 

* * * 

A young Birmingham schoolgirl, Miss 
D. H. Briggs, of Four Oaks, Sutton Cold- 
field, is the first to win the Women’s 
Legion scholarship in Aeronautical En- 
gineering. Open to British girls between 
15 and 20 years of age. the award is 
worth £200. 

~ * . 

Led by Professor Leif Sglsnes of. the 
Norwegian State Technical University, 
23 students from the Trondheim Tech- 
nical High School recently paid a fort- 
night’s visit to this country to study 
sections of our technical industry, includ- 
ing aircraft production. The party re- 
turned to Norway by air on July 3rd. 

* 


* * 

Mr. A. F. Jopling, financial director 
and secretary of Blackburn Aircraft, 
Ltd., has resigned from that organization 
and is succeeded as secretary by Mr. E. 
Turner, the chief accountant. Mr. 
Jopling joined Blackburn’s in 1936 as 
chief accountant, being appointed sec- 
retary in 1940 and director of Blackburn 
Aircraft, Ltd., in January, 1946. 
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interest, on the Rome-Geneva service which opened on June 22nd. 


Air Navigation Rules Amended 


TUDOR IV OPERATIONS 

RITISH SOUTH AMERICAN AIRWAYS CORPORATION 

has made a statement on the suitability of Tudor IV 
aircraft ofi..the. Azores-Bermuda route in view of some mis- 
apprehension which is said to exist. The only restrictions on 
the operation of the Tudor IV on that route are those which 
have been imposed by the Corporation itself, and tests which 
have been carried out recently by the Ministry of Supply to 
determine range and fuel consumption have confirmed results 
which were obtained by the Corporation, that the Tudor IV 
has ample range for operating that route. When sufficient 
aircraft are available and crews have acquired experience of 
the northern route across the Atlantic, through Shannon and 
Gander, then the Tudor IV will again fly scheduled passenger 
services. The Shannon-Gander .route will still be used as a 
direct alternative route to the Azores-Bermuda route when 


circumstances require it. 


AIR NAVIGATION AMENDMENTS 

ROVISIONS of the Air Navigation Regulations Amendment 
Order, 1948, amend the Air Navigation Consolidation 
(Order) for 1923 and the Air Navigation Directions, 1936. 
Amongst the principal changes is one which concerns the pro- 
cedure governing registration of aircraft in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. The position is back to that which obtained 
before the schedule was amended in 1939 for the purpose of 
meeting wartime requirements. The regulations prescribe con- 
ditions under which noise and vibration may be caused by air- 
craft on any licensed airfield, and an extension of load sheet 
formalities to charter aircraft. As from September ist, 1948, 
all public transport aircraft will be required to complete formal 
load sheets before commencing a flight. The rules of the air 
which have been issued from time to time in Notices to Air- 
men have been consolidated into one code which is designed 
to give effect to I.C.A.O. recommendations. Any aircraft 
registered in the U.K. carrying passengers or freight for hire or 
reward must carry W/T apparatus suitable for maintaining 
two-way communication and also radio navigation apparatus 
appropriate to the route to be flown if crossing the sea. Simi- 
lar apparatus must be carried if it is required by Air Traffic 
Control flight rules. The former becomes effective on August 

ist this year but the latter not until January, 1949. 


CRASH OVER NORTHOLT 
OON after 1600 hours on Sunday, July 4th, a DC-6 on a 
flight from Stockholm to London by S.A.S. collided with 
a R.A.F. Transport Command York in .the. vicinity of 
Northolt. There were four aircraft stacked vertically in the 
circuit, with the DC-6 lowest at 2,500ft and: the York at 
3,000ft 


While precise details cannot be obtained until after 
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BRITISH POWER UNITS : The first aircraft to be flown by Alitalia, the Italian company in which B.E.A. have a 40 per cent financial 
It is photographed on that day on the tarmac at Cointrin airport. 
The Fiat G 12 L is equipped with three Bristol Pegasus engines. 


: Aviation Plans for Pakistan : 


[.C.A.O. Assistance for Private Flyers 









the investigation, it is known that visibility on the ground 
was 1} miles and there was cloud 3/10 at 20oft and 9/10 
at 4ooft. Stacking arrangements are made and passed. by 
Approach Control, but orders for leaving the stack and crossing 
the Metropolitan Control Zone, although passed by Approach 
Control, originate from Uxbridge. It is the responsibility of 
Uxbridge Control to allocate height and route through the 
zone and also the gate from which aircraft shall leave. There 
were no survivors from either the R.A.F. York or the DC-6 
and altogether 39 people were killed. 


NAVIGATION DINNER 


c¥ July 2nd, only one year after being formed, the Insti- 
tute of Navigation held its first dinner at which more 
than 140 members and guests attended. H.R.H. the Duke of 
Edinburgh was the guest of honour and amongst the many 
guests were the Minister of Civil Aviation, Lord Pakenham, 
and the First Sea Lord, Admiral of the Fleet Sir John 
Cunningham. 

Sir Harold Spencer Jones, Astronomer Royal, President of 
the Institute, was in the chair and reviewed the activities of 
the Institute which showed it to embrace a wide field of in- 
terest, not only for those engaged in the actual science of navi- 
gation but also for those interested in related technical develop- 


ments. 
AIR TRANSPORT IN PAKISTAN 


B Sas government of Pakistan announced on December 4th, 
1947, that it had decided, for the time being, to leave the 
operation of scheduled air transport services to private enter- 
prise, subject to control and regulation through a system of 
licences and allocation of routes. It also decided that scheduled 
air services should not be operated by more than two com- 
panies which should be backed by Pakistan capital and directed 
and controlled by Pakistan nationals. Applications for air 
transport licences were invited, and to assist in the selection 
an ad hoc Air Transport Advisory Board was set up, consist- 
ing: of three members, under the chairmanship of Mr. Justice 
Din Mohammad. The Board assembled on March 8th, held 
twelve meetings to consider the four applications which had 
been received, and. recommended that licences to operate 
scheduled air services should be granted to Orient Airways, 
Ltd., and to a company to be known as Air Pakistan, Ltd., 
on behalf of which an application had been received from the 
Pakistan Mercantile Corporation, Ltd. Later, however, the 
latter company withdrew, and in its place an application 
received from Islamic Airways Agencies, Ltd., on behalf of 
an operating company to be known as Pak Air, Ltd., was 
accepted. Air transport licences will, accordingly, be granted 
in due course. 

Conditions attached to the granting of air transport licences 
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provide, inter alia, that the efficiency of 
each service shall, in the public interest, 
be maintained to the satisfaction of the 
government; that where Dakota aircraft 
are employed in the first instance, they 
shall be replaced by more modern aircraft 
of approved type not later than specified 
dates varying between July, 1949, and 
January, 1952, according to the nature 
of the service; that new services shall be 
started by specified dates varying between 
August, 1948, and July, 1949, according 
to the urgency of the case and the prepara- 
tions involved; and that the government 
shall have the right to nominate two 
directors to the board of directors of 
each of the airline companies. 

In accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Advisory Board, and subject 
to the agreement of the governments con- 
cerned, Orient Airways will operate the 
following routes and frequencies with 
Dakota aircraft: Karachi-Quetta-Lahore 
(twice weekly), Karachi-Lahore-Rawal- 
pindi-Peshawar (three a week), Karachi- 
Delhi - Allahabad - Calcutta - Dacca - 
Chittagong (three a week), Karachi- 
Ahmedabad-Bombay (threé a _ week), 
Karachi - Quetta - Zahidan (Duzdab) - 
Meshed-Teheran, once weekly), Calcutta- 
Dacca (daily), Dacca-Chittagong-Sylhet (daily), Calcutta- 
Chittagong (daily), and Chittagong-Akyab-Rangoon (daily). 
Pak Air Services will operate as follows: Karachi-Lahore 
(daily), Karachi-Delhi (daily), Lahore-Delhi (daily), Lahore- 
Rawalpindi-Peshawar (three a week connecting with the 
Lahore-Delhi service), Karachi-Bombay-Colombo (three a 
week). Karachi-Calcutta-Rangoon-Singapore (three a week), 
and Karachi-Cairo, via intermediate points to be agreed 
(twice weekly). The first two routes will be operated with 
Vikings, and third and fourth with Dakotas in the first instance 
and the last three with Skymasters. Air transport licences, 
which are effective from July 1st, 1948, except where nego- 
tiations with other governments has necessitated a later date 
and will be valid for seven to eight years. 


BSAA. SUBSIDIARY 

S Here registration in Trinidad of the new British West Indian 

Airways, Ltd., as an associate of B.S.A.A., has now been 
completed. Directors of the new company are Mr. J. W. 
Booth, chairman, A. Cdre. H. G. Brackley, Mr. G. G. R. 
Sharp (Jamaica), the Hon. Adam Storey (Trinidad), and Mr. 
H..B. Wooding (Trinidad), but in order that the board shall 
be fully representative of West Indian interests, additional 
local directors will be appointed. Lieut. Commander A. D. S. 
Murray,, who is also a member of the board, is general manager. 
Headquarters of B.W.1.A. is at Port of Spain, Trinidad, and 
services are operated in the Caribbean area, to Georgetown 
(British Guiana), Caracas (Venezuela) and Belize (British 
Honduras) on the mainland. Connections are made at King- 
ston, Jamaica, with B.S.A.A.’s route from the U.K. and also 
with the service to Miami, Florida. Future extensions are 
being planned for services to Central America and to islands 
in the Caribbean, and the new company will embark 
on a programme of re-equipment, as a beginning to which five 
Vickers Viking aircraft were purchased some time ago to 
replace the Lockheed Lodestars at present being used. 
Although the company’s assets were acquired last year by 
British International Airlines, a subsidiary of B.S.A.A., as 
announced in Flight, October 16th, 1947, it has a completely 
autonomous existence... The resources and technical assistance 
of B.S.A.A., however, have been placed at its disposal. 


B.E.A’s EXTENDED ACTIVITIES 

IGURES issued by B.E.A. for the year ended March 31st, 
1948, show a substantial growth in passengers and freight 
carried above the capacity offered by increased route mileage. 
Statistics for April, 1948, which have also been issued, are of 
particular interest in that they offer the first opportunity for 
direct comparison with a corresponding month in 1947, as the 
last private concern to be taken over by the State was not 
absorbed until April 12th. The following are the figures for 
April, 1948, with those for April,-1947, shown in parentheses, 
and the totals for the year ending March 31st, 1948, are also 
given: Stage flights completed 5,118 (6,315), total 70,015; 


mileage flown 925,000 (911,000), total 12,539,000; revenue pas- 
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FOG FREE: Narromine airfield in New South Wales has been selected as the alternative 
to Kingsford Smith airport at Mascot, Sydney, from which it is 200 miles distant. It has 
two bitumen-surfaced runways, one 2,000 yds and the other 1,300 yds-long. The airfield 
was an E.F.T.S. during the war and is noted for its freedom from fog, and approaches 
which are completely without obstruction. 


sengers carried 38,529 (28,694), total 520,995 ; revenue passenger 
miles flown 10,691,000 (6,505,000), total 123,191,000; excess 
baggage 143,000 Ib (94,600), total 1,546,000; G.P.O. mail 
carried 312,400 Ib (244,200), total 3,108,600; diplomatic 
mail carried 4,400 Ib (15,400), total 103,400; freight carried 
508,200 Ib (356,400), total 5,106,200; route mileage 14,000 
(14.600), total 15,000; route density 83.1% (50.7), monthly 
average 72.25%. 

Following the return of all-up mail to Europe, i.e., the same 
postal letter rates for air mail as for normal surface mail to all 
European countries except Germany, Poland and _ Iceland, 
B.E.A. now operate a revised freighter network which. consists 
of both scheduled and non-scheduled services, the operation of 
the latter depending upon the load available. A large propor- 
tion of the mail will, however, be carried in the regular pas- 
senger Vikings, and it is estimated that the present mail load 
of 8} tons per week will increase to approximately 27 tons. 
At present scheduled night freighters fly five services per week 
on the London-Amsterdam-Copenhagen-Hamburg-London route, 
and three services per week on the London-Marseilles-Rome- 
Athens route, one of which will be extended to Istanbul in 
August. Non-scheduled routes operated are London-Brussels- 
Paris, three flights weekly; London-Bordeaux-Madrid, once 
weekly, with alternating extensions to Lisbon and Gibraltar; 
London-Basle-Zurich, once weekly, and London-Liverpool- 
Manchester, once weekly. 

A further extension of B.E.A.’s activities is the operation of 
duplicate services on the Glasgow-Belfast route during July 
with 21-seater Dakota aircraft, which adds 580 extra seats to 
the 4,000 already available on that route. 


AIR NAVIGATION ECONOMICS 


EFERENCE was made in Flight, July 1st, to the important 

discussions at the Second Assembly of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization in Geneva on the economics ‘of 
navigation facilities. Two~ delegates proposed that. the 
I.C.A.O. Council should lay down foundations for a fair, 
economic, and uniform system by which airlines and other 
users of airports and air navigation facilities installed and 
maintained by variou member nations of I.C.A.O.° would 
pay a proportion of costs. The New Zealand and Irish dele- 
gates requested that the whole field of the economics of civil 
airport and air navigation facilities should be embraced in an 
investigation, and particular emphasis was laid upon the 
urgency of the problem. It--was suggested that data either 
immediately available or readily procurable should form a tem- 
porary basis for determining what charges should be made. 
Charges are made at present for the use of most airports, but 
not for such services as air traffic control, for meteorological 
information, or for the use of radio and radar aids. The 
subject has been a controversial one for a long time, and the 
Council’s initial. study of the problem was instituted subse- 
quent to the first I.C.A.O. Assembly in 1947. The resolution 
will now have to be considered first of all by the Assembly’s 
economic commission, and then by the full Assembly itself. 
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PRIVATE FLYING FACILITIES 


HE economic commission of I.C.A.O. has recommended 

simplified procedures for private aircraft. passing through 
foreign territories. ~The commission has called upon all member 
states to implement the Convention by extending immediate 
freedom of admission for all aircraft registered with other 
member states when on pleasure or business flights on the part 
of. individuals or companies owning aircraft, providing no 
remuneration is received for either freight or passengers. Such 
freedom, the commission stated, should be granted without 
the obligation to apply for permits in advance. Where flights 
are planned over difficult country or through regions without 
adequate air navigation facilities, each state would be entitled 
to specify: routes to be followed or require special permits. 
Should any state require permits in view of traffic congestion, 
then there should be no charge made. It was requested that 
the requirements for prior notification of visits should be kept 
to a minimum, and the necessary advance notice shouid be 
veduced to that commensurate with air traffic conditions, 
customs and other services in the state to be visited. The sug- 
gestion, which would reduce the preparations necessary for 
flights throughout Europe, will be welcomed by private owners 
everywhere. 


AIR SURVEYS IN CANADA 
ONTRACTS for surveying an area covering 21,700 miles in 
regions of iron ore deposits in Northern Quebec and 
Labrador have been signed by the Photographic Survey Co., 
Ltd., of Toronto, a member company of the Hunting Aviation 
Group. The largest undertaking is for an area of 19,650 miles 
south of Quebec on behalf of the Federal Department of Mines 
and Resources, and involves photography to a scale of 2,640ft 
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to the inch. Contracts for the remaining 2,000 square miles 
have been signed with three private mining companies. It is 
anticipated that the work will occupy four aircraft of Photo- 
graphic Survey’s fleet for a period of at least two months and 
it is expected to reveal much vital information about what is 
possibly one of Canada’s richest mineral deposits. 

A Bell helicopter and crew have been leased by the Canadian 
government from Kenting Aircraft, Ltd., who operate for 
Photographic Survey Co., Ltd., for the purpose of assisting in 
a geodetic survey of lands in the region of the Alaskan High- 
way areas which, due partly to the difficulty of the terrain, 
have never before been adequately surveyed. The helicopter 
will be engaged for a period of four months in transporting 
surveyors of the Dominion Geodetic Survey to selected posi- 
tions that otherwise would be almost inaccessible by land. The 
helicopter will be flown by Mr. Al Soutar, an ex-R.C.A.F. pilot 
who is.considered to be one of the most experienced pilots in 
Canada on rotary wing aircraft. 


AIR CHARTER TREND 


ROKERS and charter companies have noticed recently a 
change in the type of enquiry for air space. It is said that 
shippers are becoming aware of the potentialities of air freight, 
and the types of cargo now being flown and negotiated are not 
all of the highly expensive variety. Return freight, and a com- 
bination of cargoes in one aircraft have contributed to a de- 
crease in freight rates and owners have shown a willingness to’ 
reduce their rates to a minimum in order to make it possible 
to fly low-value commodities. There has consequently been 
more trade for the Haltons and Halifaxes than for the Dakota 
and similar types of aircraft owing to the heavy and bulky 
cargoes being transported. 


BREVITIES 


As from July 5th all’ K.L.M. services between Amsterdam 
and London are being flown with DC-6. aircraft. H.R.H 
Prince Bernhard christened the K.L.M. fleet of DC-6 aircraft at 
Schiphol on July 6th and each was named after a member of 
the Dutch Royal family. 


+ * * 


A Dakota belonging to Kearsley Airways, Ltd., left the United 
Kingdom on June 24th carrying ship’s parts to Calcutta. It will 
fly from there to Accra and back to Calcutta with passengers, 
and then return with passengers to Gibraltar and the U.K. The 
aircraft will have flown 24,000 miles without returning to home 
base. 





BUSY DAY: During their recent visit to this country Mr..J. R. D. 
Tata and Mr. B W. Figgins, chairman and general manager 
respectively of Air India International, flew a D.H. Vampire Ill at 
Hatfield, then went to Christchurch where they flew in the 
Ambassador and afterwards returned to Hatfield in a Dove. . From 


left to right are: Mr. P E. Gordon-Marshall, Airspeed director, 


Mr. W, F. Shaylor, Airspeed business manager, Mr. J R. D. Tata, 
Mr. B. W. Figgins and Mr. G. B. S. Errington, chief test pilot. 


Notice to Licensed Aircraft Engineers and to Owners of Civil 
Aircraft No. 6 issue 8 gives general information about British 
civik-airworthiness requirements. Notice No. 7 issue 10 gives 
particulars of sections and sub-sections issued in connection 
with the requirements. Both Notices were issued on June 
28th. 


* * * 


Pan American -schedules from San Francisco to Shanghai 
have been increased from two to three direct flights per week 
and the service from San Francisco to Hong Kong from three 
to five. 

* + * 

Owing to a printing error in an accouat of the British 
Aviation Insurance Company, Limited, annual general meeting 
and luncheon, published in Flight, July 1st, Sir Miles Thomas 
was named as the technical director of B.O.A.C., chairman of 
International Aeradio, Limited, and director of Airways Train- 
ing, Limited. Sir Victor Tait, who was also present at the 
luncheon, fills those positions, whereas Sir Miles Thomas is, of 
course, deputy chairman of B.O.A.C. 

* . * 

Further to an announcement in Flight, May 26th, that 
Marconi D/F equipment was to be installed at Spanish airports, 
it is now understood that the entire control systems at Madrid / 
Barajas and other airports in Spain are expected to be modelled 
on that in use at London Airport. It is also hoped that there 
will be a market in Spain for equipment to erect a Consol 
station at Villa Cisneros, and to complete others which were 
ordered from Germany during the war. It is understood that 
two complete stations and parts of a third were delivered. 

and it is hoped that the greater part of the third station will 
be supplied by British manufacturers. 
* * * 


First of the 25 Handley Page Hermes IVs order for B.O.A.C. 
is now nearly completed and will be ready for flight trials in 
August. Handley Page have stated that delivery to the 
Corporation will commence next January. Layout of the flight 
deck and galleys was approved some time ago and the Corpora- 
tion have now settled colour schemes for furnishings and details 
of amenities for passengers. It will be remembered that the 
Mark II Hermes has already passed all flight tests and that 
the Mark IV is basically identical with the exception of the 
undercarriage, which on the later Mark is a nose-wheel tricycle. 

na * * 


On June 16th the fiftieth return flight to Japan was com- 
pleted by Qantas Empire Airways Lancastrian service under 
charter to the Royal Australian Air Force. Since the service 
started on December 16th last year, Q.E.A. Lancastrians have 
flown 550,000 statute miles, and up to the end of May 861 
passengers and 152,438 lb of troop mail were carried. The 
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service operates twice weekly between Sydney and Iwakuni, 
via, Darwin and Manila, with a night stop at the latter place, 
the route distance being 5,500 miles. 


. * a 
Air France has now reopened regular services to Palestine, 

and the first flight left for Haifa.on June 26th. The service 
operates twice-weekly, on Tuesdays and Saturdays, and con- 
nections are made with the-morning departures from London, 
Manchester and Glasgow. The route is London-Paris-Nice- 
Bari-Athens-Nicosia-Haifa, and the time taken is 25 hours from 
Paris, with an overnight stop at Nice. 

* 


K.L.M. have purchased two additional Model. 749 Constella- 
tion Aircraft, which brings the company’s total fleet of 
Constellations to 19. This is the third time the Dutch airline 
has reordered additional Constellations. Since the end of the 
war 152 Constellations have been sold by Lockheed’s, of which 
132 have been delivered, the remainder being still on. the 
production line. 

* ok * 

The Norwegian airline, D.N.L., made a loss of about 
6,000,000 kroner (approximately £300,000) during operations 
in 1947, according to the accounts recently published in Oslo. 
Reason quoted for the loss is the increase in expenses over the 
airline’s extensive route network, due to the general rise in 
prices. The report also states that the company have suffered 
owing to the many restrictions imposed on international travel. 
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Members of the. British Air Charter Association in 1946 flew 
a-total of 2,879,800 miles, carried 57,479 passengers, 285. tons 
of cargo and 14 tons of mail. In 1947 the distance flown was 
8,044,700 miles, passengers carried 136,357, cargo 1,686 tons 
and mail 50'tons. The estimated figures for all independent 
companies, including those who are not members of the Asso- 
ciation, during 1947-was about 15 million miles, } million pas- 
sengers and 3,000 tons of cargo. This amount of air trans- 
portation has been carried on without subsidy. 

* 


* * 

Disturbed conditions in Greece, it is understood, are causing 
some Greek citizens to attempt leaving the country. Mr. G. 
Marcello, operations manager for European Air Transport, a 
charter company operating from Sydney, has stated that his 
company has been offered sums up to fA6oo in gold for air 
passages, and with only one aircraft in operation there was a 
large and growing list of intending passengers. The company, 
he said, were considering sending its fleet of six Lockheed 
Hudsons to Athens to help in the transportation. 

* * 


* 

A new Irish-Italian air service operating from Milan to 
Dublin via Paris is to open in the middle of July. The service 
will be operated by Aviolinee Italiane on a weekly basis at 
present, but should, traffic warrant it there will be increased 
frequencies. Three-engined 24-seater Fiat aircraft will be used 
on the route, and the service will leave Milan on Fridays and 
Dublin on Saturdays. There are also air connections to Rome 
from Milan, which will enable passengers to leave Dublin at 
o800 hours, arrive at Milan at 1530 hours, and at Rome at 
1800 hours. 


FROM THE CLUBS 


Adverse weather conditions during June prevented the 
Northamptonshire Aero, Club from accumulating flying hours, 
although a number of parties flew to air displays at other air- 
fields including the Butlin camp at Skegness, and to Wolver- 
hampton, Derby, Pwllheli and Hereford, where Mr. G. Linnell 
won first prize in the landing competition. 

* * 


Strathtay Aero Club put in 95%. flying hours during the 
month of April and broke their record the following month 
by. flying 107 hours. During the two months a cadet from 
38F Squadron, A.T.C., achieved his first solo flight after 6 
hours 10 minutes dual and has now been granted his ‘‘A’”’ 
licence. _Membership of the club is growing rapidly in spite 
of present-day difficulties. i 

Highlight of recent activities at Portsmouth Aero Club was 
the navigation competition, held on June 13th in poor weather, 
after weather conditions had already caused a postponement 
from June 6th. The twenty members who entered for the 
competition flew solo over a triangular course, while observers 
were posted at the turning points. The winner was Mr. C. 
Stephenson, flying an Auster, and he received a cup presented 
by the chief flying instructor, S/L. H. Mitchell. Mr. Stephen- 
son is one of the oldest members of the club. Second in the 
event was Lieut. Manesseh, and Mr. O’Sullivan came third. 

Club aircraft are heavily booked for air rallies, particularly 
for La Baule on July 24th. Members are busy making up 
parties to fly to Le Touquet, Paris and various places on the 
Continent, and Mr. Neville Shute Norway, who is a member 
of the club, has been putting in a lot of practice flying in his 
newly purchased Proctor V before setting off in it “for 
Australia. With the long hours of summer daylight, the club’s 


nesce 





“Flight” cialoiragk. 
A. Cdre. Oliver made everyone’s heart miss a 
beat when he brought his Gemini to less than undercarriage 
height from the ground at the Derby air display. 


JUDGMENT : 


“‘express’’ service to Cowes with a short -halt and a quick 
return is once again proving very popular. 
* * 


A total of 5,145 hours was flown by the Newcastle Aero 
Club of Australia during 1947. Flying time shows a drop of 
628 hours ‘from the previous year’s total, although, as the 
club’s annual report points out, flight restrictions in that 
country caused a loss of 400 hours so that the actwal loss in 
flying hours was only 228. The reduction in hours’ was attri- 
buted mainly to adverse flying weather over the year: Tribute 





is made in the report to the generous help and advice given ° 


to the club. by officials of the Australian Department of Civil 
Aviation. 
* * * 
On Saturday, June 26th, at Hereford airfield, the Herefor« 
Aero Club held its first ‘‘ At Home,’’ the highlight being two 
separate aerobatic displays by Mr. W. L. Jennings inthe New- 
bury Olympia Glider. Other exhibitions were given by S/L. 
J: A. Hart in a_Desford and by Mr. J. Bennett, C.F.I. to 
Gloucester Aero Club, in a Tiger Moth. After Mr. Bennett’s 
able display ‘‘ Mike’’ Edwards, C.F.I. to the Hereford Club, 
heavily disguised as a pupil replete with ‘‘L’’ plates, demon- 
strated how not to fly a Tiger Moth. Many. visiting aircraft 
attended the show, including a J.A.P.-engined Aeronca flown 
in by Lieut. Commander Sproule from Gosport. During the 
meeting the spectators, who numbered about 1,500, were 
offered free flights for correctly judging the heights and speed 
of certain aircraft—one competitor estimated the speed of a 
Tiger Moth as being 260 m.p.h.! A buffet dance at the Club’s 
headquarters wound up a very successful day. 
* * * 


Captained by Mr. David Dick, members of the Cambridge 
University Gliding Club recently visited the Midland Gliding 
Club for a 14-days camp. For 10 of the 14 days favourable 
winds enabled a record number of soaring hours to be put in, 
no less than 410 hours being flown in 360 flights, giving an 
average duration of well over one hour per flight. Ten 5-hour 
duration flights .were made and -hiree cross-country trips 
totalling over 200 miles, the farthest being to Thrapston, 
Lincs., which was made by Mr. Charles Wingfield, chairman 
of the Midland Club. During the camp the club’s two-seater 
was busy on instructional work, one member, the first on this 
machine to do so, qualifying for his ‘‘C’’ certificate. On one 
occasion Mr. Dick, who is also a member of the Midland Fly- 
ing Club, reached 5,100ft with that glider, Ten duration, two 
height and one cross-country flights for the Silver ‘‘C”’’ award 
were made by members, this award, as is known, being given 
to pilots who make a cross-country flight of 32 miles; a dura- 
tion flight of 5 hours and attain a height of 3,200ft, two at 
least of which must be made together. Highest award is the 
Gold ‘‘C,’’ qualification for which includes a cross country 
flight of more than 186 miles, a duration flight of not less than 
5 hours, and a height of not less than 9,843ft. Two further 
camps are to be held this season. The odd figures result from 
conversions from the metric svstem. - - 
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3 nternational Gli Ing Contests 
Aero : 
D of 
the e e e e « e * 
hat The British Captain Discusses Training, Equipment and Prospects 
tri- ‘ 
ute : : 
vere N 1937, International gliding. com- by the nearness of the American Mili- 
ivil petitions were held on the. Wasser- By Ann D ouglas tary Zone (over which competitors 
kuppe mountain in Germany, and would not be permitted to fly), or to 
nocd Great Britain took part, competing hold the contests up in the mountains, 
fwrO as an amateur against highly subsidized countries. We were which would give the Swiss pilots the advantage of local 
ew- not placed, broke one glider, had a lot of harmless fun and knowledge, and would provide other pilots with experience 
/L. learned a great deal. After these contests it was decided of soaring conditions which are unique in the world. As 
to to. include gliding as part of the Olympic Games, and a might be expected, the mountains have been selected, and 
it’s competition was held for a type glider for the 1940 Games. _in answer to criticism (to my mind not entirely justified) that 
ab, This design competition was won by Hans Jacobs with the they have a considerable advantage, the Swiss say that al- 
sen Meise (alias Olympia), now developed and built in nearly though one of the objects of international contests is to 
in every gliding country in the world. As everyone knows, discover which country can produce the world champion, 
the the 1940 Games could not be held. this is only secondary to the objective of promoting know- 
ere The subject was raised again after the war, and following ledge and friendship among the nations. That the Swiss 
ed tremendous discussion at F.A.I. conferences it was decided _ will make every effort to do this L know very well, and the 
a that gliding should not be included in the 1948 Olympic British team is going to Switzerland with full appreciation 
>’s Games, largely because of the impossibility of defining of the above considerations, and in agreement with the 
amateur status when dealing with pilots. Nevertheless, as choice of site. 
the Games are Great Britain’s responsibility this year, it 
had been expected that we should also organize the F.A.I. Some Hazards to be Faced 
le International Gliding Contests. Samedan is situated at a height of 5,6ooft in the Engadine 
n, After the economic crisis broke upon us in the autumn of Valley, not far from St. Moritz. The valley is long and 
in 1947 it was realized that; without the backing of the Olympic narrow, and is studded with lakes and extremely useless 
ur organization and without any: other source of financial sup- _force-landing fields. All launching is carried out fl winch 
ps port in view, it would be impossible.to hold the contests in from the little airfield, and it seems that the Swiss are able 
n, this country. It was estimated that at least three paid per- to do twice as much light flying and gliding’as we do, ftom 
in sons would have been required to deal with the organiza- an airfield a quarter the size. The general procedure after 
cs tion, and this the British Gliding Association could not launching is to fly in slope lift up to the crest of the nearby 
ss afiord. The amount of paper work which the refuelling of slopes, then to circle in thermal lift in order to reach the 
y- pérsons—probably two or three hundred of them represent- higher ridges, from where the ‘performance is repeated. _ 
ing six nations, not to mention their vehicles, would entail, The thermals from the valley tostly tend to cling to the 


was also an appalling prospect. It was with regret but relief, 
therefore, that we were able to m the work of organiza- 
tion to the Swiss, and concentrate such facilities as we have 
‘on our own national entry. 

Switzerland has given tremendous thought to the com- 


mountain face, so that there comes a point in every circle 
when the glider is apparently about to plunge into solid 
rock, and a decision whether to go on or turn back has to 
be made. Another, but less frequent, hazard is formed by 
the cable ways for transporting logs; these are apt to stand 


: petition site and has had a difficult problem to overcome. far out from the face of the slopes, and pilots are warned 
ma She had to choose between holding the contests in the low- to ‘‘ exercise extreme caution ’’ if they should suddenly see 
n lands, which would give the foreign entrants conditions with most of a tree float idly past theit noses. 





which they were familiar, but which would be quite spoilt 


The International Contests consist of different classes 
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of flight each day. For example, there may be 
triangular out-and-return flights of 50 or 100 
km, in which marks are also given for speed. 
The Swiss often dive their gliders at maximum 
speed for the turning points, if the turbulence is 
not too great, and on their new high-perform- 
ance W.L.M. they may reach a speed of 195 
m.p.h.! On another day the contests may be 
for absolute height attained, or take the form 
of closed-circuit races, or goal flights of about 
200 km over the Alps into Italy and France. 
Marking is on an extremely complicated 
system, which includes bonuses, day factors and 
advanced mathematics, but on examination it distang 
appears to be fair and well-balanced. Distance, cords. (Above) Donald Greig, 
and, in_ particular, 


: ae the achievement of SR is an an er ames eo 
declared goals, gives the srhablint return in marks, while bonuses for Coptain on team | manoger, Mrs. Ann Dougies, 
speed are relatively low. Each pilot's best flight during the day counts, -  @uthor of this, article, = 
and if, for example, a goal is achieved, or an out-and-return flight com- -. e 

pleted, it may be worth as much as 2,500 marks, but the difference in 


bonus given for averaging 40 and 50 k.p.h. for the particular competi- 
tion, may amount to as little as 200 marks. 


Team Composition and Organization 


The British team is administered and selected by the International 
Contest Committee of the British Gliding Association, but the team 
is officially entered by the Royal Aero Club at the invitation of the 
F.A.I., who delegate the necessary authority to the B.G.A. for all 
gliding matters. The party comprises the non-competing captain and 
manager, six pilots and their helpers. The contingent from England, 
which totals 14, includes Mr. Philip Wills, Cdr. Chris Nicholson, Mr. 
Charles Wingfield and Mr. D. F. Greig (all amateurs), each with two 
helpers, who are respectively Mrs. Wills and Mr. Fender; Lt. Cdr. 
Blake and Mr. Kent; Mr. Meads and Mr. Pressland; Mr. Welch and 
Mr. Claudi. Mrs. Pressland will also travel as my assistant. Mr. 
Lorne Welch is the reserve pilot for the team. A party including the 
two pilots from B.A.F.O., F/L. R. C. Forbes and F/L. P.G. Mallett, 
travelled from Germany and joined up with the main party at Samedan. 
The actual contests last from July 19th-31st, and by leaving England 
on July 4th the British team has allowed itself 10 days in which to 
practice and feel its way around. We badly need every minute * this 
time, and are hoping to be favoured by useful weather. * °.').; : 
Conditions for practice in England were disappointing. April gave 
us stable easterly gales, May wet westerly gales, and June has so far Pee \ 
produced both, interspersed with flat foggy calm. Even so, a few /paemmenieaa — 
first-class flights were made, of. which the following are very brief [igmuumaeus er a 
3 accounts: On Sunday, es 
June 6th, D. F. Greig 
was winch-launched at Dunstable ‘and slope- (Left) Cdr. Chris Nicholson, joint a 
soared at a few hundred feet for half an hour, of distance and records 
having some difficulty in staying up at all. He 
later connected with some thermal and cloud- Gold ““C."" Phil 
lift, and climbed blind to some 9,700ft. His ra ip 
Olympia developed ice from about 6,oooft up- 
wards. On coming out of the top of the cloud 
he saw cumulo-nimbus growing over Luton 
about six miles away and entered this cloud 
still with ice along the leading edge. He climbed 
blind in turbulent conditions until emerging 
from the top at 10,300ft. He then took some 
photographs of the Olympia’s wings and re- 
turned to Dunstable, noticing that the ice did 
not finally disappear until he was down to 
5,000ft. This would normally have been quite 
an ordinary competent flight, except for the fact 
that, owing to an error, neither the A.S.I. nor 
the variometer were working during the entire 
flight. Greig’s’ only instruments, therefore, 
for long periods of blind flying, were turn-and- 
bank indicator, altimeter and compass. 











_- 


Another flight also had. an air of the unexpected about 
it; despairing of the lack of good flights being achieved, I 
arrived on Redhill airfield one. morning, announced firmly 
that Wingfield, who was wandering aimlessly about, should 
fly to Welford and back, a distance of 114 miles, and then 
went off to keep an engagement in London. I returned 
at 6 p.m. to find Wingfield still wandering aimlessly round 
the hangar looking, if anything, slightly more bored than 
he had at 9 a.m. On demanding, rather crossly, to know 
what he had been doing all day, the answer was received : 
‘Going to Welford and back, as you said, of course.’’ So 


tn contrast to the rugged af 3 * line above (a 
‘ panorama. Philip Wills is seen 
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the Team Manager retired to chalk up a new British (U.K. 
local) record, 

The longest flight made during the practice period has 
been that of the senior pilot, Philip Wills, who flew the 
158 miles from Cheltenham to Cornwall, and the biggest . 
disappointment, from the pilot’s viewpoint, was when L. 
Welch reached Dover from Redhill at 6,200ft to find the 
wing blowing up-channel too strongly to attempt the cross- 
ing. A few days later he tried again in conditions of light 
northerly wind, and this time he got to 9,60o0ft at Ashford, 
but again could not make the crossing. Instead, he flew 


in the 


Hl, home ae ; 
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of view, the last three months 





along the coast to Friston (near Seaford) and nearly reached 
Haywards Heath on the way home, having covered 115 
miles and spent almost seven hours airborne. 

The day previous to this flight, gave Nicholson his Gold 
‘‘C” height. He spent over half an hour in and below 
the same.cloud before connecting with its centre, whereupon 
he climbed to 13,o00ft in spite of severe icing, which did 
not entirely disappear until he once more approached into 
Redhill. 

The practice period has also had its difficult moments, 
as when a tug aircraft discarded a cylinder while delivering 
one of the new competition gliders. Fortunately both were 
landed safely. One day also a trailer towbar attachment 
failed, in unforeseeable circumstances, and overtook the 
car, damaging both trailer and glider. 


One of the fleet of Landrovers loaned to the team by the ‘Sibe ‘s 


manufacturers: (Right) Latest Swiss a sallplane 
_for the contests is this W.L.M.I. 


the numbered ‘soaring slopes are os follows : 
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The Samedan Valley, location of the International Contests. Details of 
1. Main slope soarable to a 
oo of 9,200ft in Maloja wind. 2. Slope soarable to .10,000ft in 
mae wind. 3. Difficult slope soarable in N.N.W. wind to height 
— ing greatly with or direction. 4.-Slope soarable to 8,200ft in 
S.S.E. wind. 5. Peak soarable between — and 10,000f¢ in S.S.E. 
wind. 6. Ran ge of peaks soarable between 8,200ft and |1,200ft in 
$.S.E. wind. 7. Sciopes soarable to _10,000ft in Maloja wind. 8. Slope 
and peaks soarable to between 6,500ft and 10,800ft in N.N.W. wind. 


Disguised by this lightweight individual » 
oxygen mask of flexible plastic material © 
is Charles Wingfield. 


From the administrative point 


have been both entertaining and 
enlightening. The first “month 
consisted of writing letters, the 
second month of receiving replies, 
and the third month is rather like 
Christmas to a child, with’ eae 
crates and equipment arrivin; 
more letters to be sent. "BE cehtful last-minute crises of 
reorganization have also had to be overcome. 

Support for the team in the shape of equipment has been 
really excellent, and I feel that we can venture on to the 
Continent well: pleased with our goods. Slingsby and 
Elliotts have produced brand-new Gull IVs and Olympias, 
completely fitted-up as the pilots want them. The Rover 
company have loaned us four fully equipped new Land- 
rovers ; these are excellent vehicles with all modern con- 
veniences, plenty of stowage space, and definitely the new 
look about them. Windaks, Ltd., have presented each 
team member with a lightweight high- altitude flying suit, 
which will be coveted by foreign glider drivers. Oxygenaire, 
Ltd., have lent us lightweight oxygen masks, Kelvin, Bot- 


ie tomley and Baird, their latest airspeed indicators, and 


Jack Rice, a new trailer. 

Response to our appeal for funds has been very good, 
considering the rather bleak financial outlook most people 
in aviation face to-day. Including contributions from the 
team members, many of which have entailed considerable 
sacrifice, such as selling cars and giving up smoking, we 
can just meet our budget, providing the gliders do not have 
to be manhandled down from the peaks too often. 

Of form-filling I will say little, except that between the 
fourteen of us who left the White Cliffs on July 4th, we 
carried in good order at least 118 documents. 

One section of the British team about which I have said 
little so far, is that which is coming from B.A.F.O., with 
Weihes, Humber Utilities, and plenty of other first-rate 
equipment. The two B.A.F.O. pilots, F/L. R. C. Forbes. 


and F/L. P. G. Mallett, have been doing some fine flying 
from Oerlinghausen in Germany, and will be a most valu- 
able part of the British team. Their Weihes are fitted with 
radio for experimental purposes, and it will be retained for 
the competitions. 


Weihes carry the extra weight without 
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International Gliding 





difficulty, having some 1oft more span 
than Olympias. All the machines 
catry oxygen in standard 750-litre 
bottles. 

Some remarks on our prospects 
would not be out of place in conclu- 
sion, but having no first-hand know- 
ledge of any of our opponents, except , 
the Swiss, it is impossible to give any 
really useful forecast. We have first- 
class equipment and are taking suffi- 
cient spares to carry out quite con- 
siderable repairs, with the aid of 
ground crews who would be prepared 
to work all night in the event of mis- 
fortune of this sort. Our pilots are 
largely ‘‘weekcnders’’ who have at 
least 1,500 hours each behind them, 
but they have no experience of Alpine 
soaring at all. We are better at blind 
flying than many of our opponents, 
but clouds that do not also contain 
mountains may be rare. Philip Wills, 
the team’s senior pilot, is, without 
doubt, one of the finest and most ex- 
perienced glider pilots in the world. 
On the other side, the Swiss know the 
locality backwards, the French have 
Alpine soaring sites in France, and 
some members of the other teams have 
flown at Samedan during last year’s 
competition. Moreover, several of our 
opponents are subsidized. 

It would be incorrect to say that we 
have more than a sporting chance of 
being placed. I think we would be 
very well pleased if we achieved this. 
Perhaps our greatest asset is the fact 
that the British glider pilot has been 
brought up on difficulties and fed on 
frustration. He is, therefore, used to 
having to make the best of conditions 
as he finds them. 

Notes on members of the British 
team follow :— 

Philip Wills: Age 41. Shipping mer- 
chant. Senior team pilot. First Gold 
“C’’ holder in this country. Holder 
of British National Category 1 goal 
flight record (140 miles) ; height record 
(15,247ft) ; U.K. local distance record Age 
(208 miles). Clubs: London, Newcastle and Surrey Gliding. 

Charles Wingfield: Age 31. Farmer. Holder of out-and- 
return record (114 miles) ; Second Gold ‘‘C’’ holder in this 
country. Club: Midland Gliding. 

Christopher Nicholson: Age 44. Architect. Joint holder 
with G. B. Blake of U.K. local height record category 2 
-(2-seater) ; British national distance record (118.2 miles) ; 
British national goal flight and equivalent U.K. local flights. 
Clubs: London and Surrey Gliding, R.N. Soaring Associa- 
tion. : 
| Donald Greig: Age 43. Civil 
Servant. Silver ‘‘C’’ holder. 
Most experienced British Olympia 
pilot. Clubs: London and Surrey 
Gliding. 

Bre/L. R. C. Forbes: 
B.A.F.O. Age 28. Silver 
© C’’ holder. Awaiting con- 
irmation of new British goal 
light record of 193 miles. 
Subject to confirmation is the 
mthird British Goll ‘“‘C” 
holder. 

& F/L. P. Mallett: B.A.F.O. 
» Age 23. Silver ‘‘C’’ holder. 



































Mr. Lorne Welch, reserve pilot 
for the British team. 
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A Swiss Moswey over formidable peaks in the Samedan area. 





This photograph of ice on an Olympia wing was taken over Luton by Mr. Donald Greig. 
Reference is made to this outstanding flight on page 42. 


Lorne Welch: Age 32. Surrey Club Instructor. Silver 
**C’’ holder. Reserve pilot for British team. 


é 





R.Ae.Cc. HOLIDAY ARRANGEMENTS 


HE ROYAL AERO CLUB will be closed from Saturday, 

July 31st to Sunday, August 15th, both dates inclusive, 
to enable certain work to be carried out and for the purpose 
of staff holidays. Full club facilities will again be available 
as from Monday, August 16th. 


MECHANICAL HANDLING EXHIBITION 


RGANIZED on a non-profit making-basis by Mechanical 
Handling, one of- Flight’s associated journals, the first 
National Mechanical Handling Exhibition and Convention 
opens at Olympia on July 12th. It will be open each day from 
10 a.m. to 8 p.m. until July 21st. 

The object of the exhibition is to demonstrate the value of 
mechanical handling equipment to industry and will include a 
set of York landing steps as supplied to B.O.A:C. and a 
baggage trailer as used at civil airports; these latter items will 
be shown by Barnards, Ltd., Norwich. Flight and selections 
of other Associated Iliffe publications will be shown on stand 
number E.14 in the gallery. Visitors to the exhibition may 
obtain full information from the Mechanical Handling island 
stand in the centre of the ground floor. 
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Auster 
Trainer 
A Useful Development 
of the A.O.P. Mk.6 







The starboard seat of the Auster 7 
lowers for easy entrance to the rear 
of the cockpit, and the sub-panel to the 
right of the instrument panel hinges 
to permit inspection of the electrical 
equipment. 


Both doors are jettisonable 


RIALS have lately been completed on the newest 

mark of Auster army co-operation aircraft. Powered 

by a D.H. Gipsy Major of 145 h.p. and designated 
Auster Mk. 7, the machine is intended for training, and in 
no way supersedes the standard A.O.P. Mk. 6 as used by 
the British Army. After the Mk. 6 had gone into service, 
it became apparent that a machine designed along simpler 
lines was desirable for ab-initio training, and,.in view of 
the versatility of the Mk. 6, it was decided that this was, 
basically, the most suitable type for redesigning as a 
trainer. In the new Mk. 7, not only can ab initio training 
be given but also instruction in the more advanced train- 
ing necessary for specialized operations (glider towing, mes- 
sage picking-up, cable-flying, photography, anti-personnel 
bombing, and operation from ice-bound airfields) under- 
taken by the Mk. 6. 

As in previous Austers, the fuselage of the Mk. 7 is of 
fabric-covered steel tube structure, and is amply strong to 
withstand the heavy landings and inaccurate flying asso- 
ciated with training. Shock absorption is by rubber rings 
in tension, which, though strong, manifest no ‘‘ hardness ”’ 
when the machine is landed or taxied over rough ground. 
The ski undercarriage has not yet been tested on the Mk. 7, 
but will be of the same design as that used on the Mk. 6. 

The wing has wooden spars, metal ribs and fabric cover- 
ing, and at each root end is a petrol tank of 11} gallons 
capacity. The flaps of the Mk. 7 are of stressed-skin con- 
struction, mounted just below, and to the rear of, the 
trailing edge, extending from each aileron to the root. With 
these flaps in the part-down position, the take-off charac- 
teristics are reported to be very good, and when they are 
fully lowered, thereby closing the gap between the wing 
and the leading edge of the flap, the drag is sufficient to 
ensure a short landing run. 

The design of the cabin and layout of instruments and 
controls has been planned for maximum comfort and sim- 
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plicity of operation. from either seat; each of the side-by- 


side seats is adjustable for a tall or short pilot. Engine 
controls and flap and trim levers are located centrally, and 
the instruments arranged for the use of instructor or pupil. 
The dual-control column and duplicated wheel brakes are 
standard equipment, the latter refinement being much 
appreciated when the aircraft is being taxied by the pupil. 
Easily removable two-stage amber screening is installed for 
instrument-flying instruction. With the silencer-flames 
damper-cabin heater modification, the Mk. 7 is relatively 
quiet. The Gipsy Major is provided with a starter, the 
battery for which is recharged by a wind-driven, constant- 
speed generator fitted in the leading edge of the wing. 
Ample space is available aft of the seats for an F.24 camera 
or for cable-laying equipment. 


AUSTER MARK 7 TRAINER 
D.H. Gipsy Major engine. 





Dimensions. 
Length ... abe ee 23ft Yin 
Height ... = “ee a va ome tye aes my 8ft Bin 
Track . ste a tea =a a8 ate 3 & 
Wing area ‘(excluding flaps) be rv She 185 sq ft 
Flap area.. om 16 sq ft 
Weights and | Loadings. 

Weight empty ... 1,594 Ib 
Gross weight . 2,187 Ib 

Wing loading at all- -up “weight _ ft ay “TL Ib/ /sq fe 

Performance. 

Maximum speed des ee ‘ 123 m.p.h 
Normal cruising speed... 108 m.p.h, 
Economical cruising speed 102 m.p.h, 
Stalling speed with — 33 m.p.h 
Landing speed ... . 40 m.p.h. 
Rate of climb... 810 ft/min 
Take-off distance (5 * P. ch. wind) 98 yds 
Landing run (5 m.p.h. wind) .. 80 yds 
Normal cruising r.p.m. 2,300 


Economical cruising fuel I consumption ee & ee ise he 64 gall/hr 


Fuel capacity 23 gall 
Range (still afr)... 345 miles 
Service ceiling ... 14,000ft 











COSTS OF ICELANDIC BASE 


HOSE members of the International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation who are users of the North Atlantic route have 
agreed to share the cost of providing and maintaining equipment 
and facilities in Iceland. The percentages of reimbursement up 
to the end of 1948 are as follows: —Belgium 1.2; Canada 9.3; 
Denmark 1.85; France 4.6; Netherlands 5.6; Norway 1.85; 
Sweden 2.8; United Kingdom 11.1; United States 61.7. Con- 
er for 1949 are:—Iceland 17.5; Belgium 1.8; Canada 
; Denmark 1.7; France 4.1; Netherlands 4.9° Norway L725 
Geaden 2.6; United Kingdom 9.9; United States 48.7. 

The Council have the authority to alter the percentages after 
considering the actual volume of traffic carried by individual 
states, although the Icelandic contributions will remain un- 
changed. The Council also gave approval for a scheme where- 
by six representatives from each contracting state should work 


for six months at the International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion’s headquarters in Montreal in order to improve the rela- 
tionship between member states and the Central Organization. 


AIRCRAFT RECOGNITION LECTURE 

O mark the end of the summer season for the Aircraft 
Recognition Society a lecture was given on June 16th by 

Mr. Henry Ford, one of the pilots in the B.E.A. Helicopter 
Unit engaged on experimental mail services with the G.P.O. 
After his lecture Mr. Ford showed the colour films made by 
the Sikorsky and Bell aircraft companies. In the early part 
of the evening the last round of the Albatross trophy competi- 
tion was held and in four spotting contests Mr. G. Frost scored 
98 out of a possible 100° ‘The trophy was a Woodason model 
of the de Havilland Albatross, presented by de Havilland’s. 
The next session of the Society starts in September. Inquiries 
to the secretary, Lamorna, Taymount Rise, London, S.E.23. 
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Theseus Endurance Test 


358 Hours’ Running Completed to Date 


significant test run which is at present being under- 

taken by the Bristol Aeroplane Co. with one of their 
Theseus turboprop units. Several of these units are under 
active development for the Ministry of Supply, both for 
military and civil aircraft, and in January, 1948, both 
civil and military type approval was given following a 150- 
hour type test. As early as December, 1946, a 100-hour 
type test was passed at slightly lower power. 

Instructions were given in January this year by Sir Alec 
Coryton, Controller of Supplies (Air), that attempts should 
be made to demonstrate that gas turbines require less 
maintenance than piston engines, and as a means of prov- 
ing that such engines are reliable, extensive endurance tests 
were proposed. The Bristol Theseus is the first unit to 
attempt a ‘‘sealed’’ endurance run under the severe con- 
ditions laid down. The Air Registration Board have been 
co-opted to act as controlling authority and observers of 
the test. Conditions demanded are as follow: 

(a) That the engine shall have completed the new 150- 
hour type test. (b) That the test run shall be of 250 hours’ 
endurance made in seventeen non-stop cycles of 10 hours’ 
duration and sixteen non-stop cycles of 5 hours’ duration 
in a sealed hangar test bed. (c) The removal of parts of 
the engine for examination or repair during the test shall 
not be allowed, except as required for essential mainten- 
ance; and whatever maintenance is found necessary shall 
be recorded. ; 

The engine has to be complete with accessories normally 
fitted in an aircraft installation, including a representative 
flight airscrew. Between the non-stop cycles the engine 
is stopped and allowed to cool down before restarting, in 
order that all heat stresses normally associated with opera- 
tional use shall be experienced. In addition to take-off 
power, representative cruising powers varying from 70 to 
55 per cent of take-off power, are included in the schedule. 


[ Sieiticant tex has been released on an important and 


_ The operating test started at 1.42 p.m. on June 19th and - 


testing has continued day and night, and over weekends, 
at the rate of 20 hours per day up to the present time. A 
take-off power of 2,000 shaft horse-power plus 750 Ib jet 
thrust, giving a total equivalent horse-power of 2,290 has 


been maintained. As we go to press the remarkable time 
of 3584 hours has been completed. During this period it 
must be appreciated that no adjustments or even an inspec- 
tion of any kind has been made to the engine. The 250-hour 
minimum target figure was completed at 1.30 p.m. on 
July 1st. The Bristol company also report that all tem- 
peratures and pressures are still normal and both engine 
and hangar are still clean. The fuel consumption, remark- 
ably-low for a gas turbine, remains steady. The figures 
are 0.65 lb/b.h.p./hr. at max. power calculated for a speed 
of 300 m.p.h. at 20,o00ft. At 75 per cent power under 
similar conditions the figure is 0.70 Ib/b.h.p. /hnm 

Some interesting general data concerning the first 250 
hours of running follows :—(1) Total revolutions of the air- 
screw turbine wheel—113,000,000. (2) Distance traversed 
by each blade—s5 times round the world. (3) Total amount 
of air consumed—12,000 tons, equivalent to 12,000 times 
the engine’s own weight. (4) At 250 m.p.h. average speed 
an aircraft could have made the journey td New York 
and back ro times over. (5) The total quantity of oil used 
in this period is 7 gallons, equivalent to a quarter of a 
pint per hour. 

Recently a Theseus Lincoln flew to the Middle East in 
the hands of a Transport Command crew. Valuable operat- 
ing experience in hot and abrasive atmospheres was 
obtained and the engine manufacturers regard the pilot’s 
comment ‘‘The Theseus is just another engine to us,’’ as a 
great compliment. 

Theseus engines for the first Handley Page Hermes V 
are to be delivered shortly. At present icing problems are 
being closely studied. Ice guards have been designed and 
are operating successfully as also is a sheltered and heated 
air intake. Starting and a single-lever power (and pitch) 
control present no. difficulty on the Theseus. 

There are definite indications that original cost of manu- 
facture and cost of overhaul will be at least as low as that 
of a piston engine of equivalent power providing equal 
numbers are considered. At present fewer than twenty 
Theseus units have been made. Maintenance costs are 
expected to be considerably less than for a large piston 
engine. 


B.E.A. CRASH REPORT 


A} 2100 hours on January 6th, 1948, B.E.A.C. Viking 
G-AHPK crashed into a ploughed field when attempting 
to land at Northolt airport. The pilot was killed and eight 
of the other occupants were injured. The aircraft was operat- 
ing a scheduled passenger service between Renfrew and 


Northolt, and on arrival at destination the weather was such" 


that an approach using S.B.A. was necessary. On arrival 
with a crew of four and fourteen passengers the Viking reported 
to Northolt Control that its position was five miles N.E. of 
the airport. Permission was given to land and two or three 
unsuccessful attempts to do so were made using the Beam 
system. About half an hour later the aircraft was heard 
flying low over the outskirts of Ruislip, after which it flew 
into some trees and crashed in a ploughed field 24 miles N.N.W. 
of Northolt airport. 

Captain W. H. Morton, the pilot, obtained his ‘‘A’’ licence 
in 1935, and his first ‘‘B’’ licence on July 5th, 1938. In Sep- 
tember, 1947, he was appointed Flight Captain at Northolt in 
charge of the pilots operating B.E.A. internal services. His 
total flying hours were 6,520. It was noteworthy in the report 
from the Chief Inspector of Accidents that the instructor’s 
record of Captain Morton’s training showed he was prone to 
make mistakes in the S.B.A. procedure. It was recorded that 
he misread signals and in consequence turned in the wrong 
direction, thereby upsetting the approach. His flying records 
however -showed that he had taken every opportunity in the 
air to practise Beam Approach. 

The evidence showed that the pilot was given a QFE of 
981 mbs when he arrived in the vicinity of Northolt airport 


at 2031 hours. That was taken from the 2015 hours actual 
weather report. The Controller did not, however, inform the 
pilot of a change in the QFE to 980 mbs, as given in the 2045 
hours weather report. The 1945, 2015 and 2045 hours actual 
weather reports had shown clearly that the barometric pres- 
sure was falling, and it had, in fact, dropped from 981.2 mbs 
to 980.1 mbs during the hour. The details of those reports 
was in the possession of the Control Officer, having been 
passed to him within a few minutes of their completion by 
the Meteorojogical Officer. The evidence also showed that 
for about five minutes before the accident the pilot had been 
““hugging’’ the airport at a low altitude. 

Conclusions by the Chief Inspector of Accidents were that 
the pilot abandoned his attempts to land by the Beam and 
resorted to a visual or ‘‘timed’’ approach without informing 
the Controllér, and that the accident was due to the aircraft 
flying into trees in conditions of poor visibility. The Inspector 
considered that the pilot committed an error of judgment in 
not asking for a diversion to another airport after he had 
failed to land by the aid of the Peam. At the same time an 
incorrect altimeter setting could not be dismissed as a possible 
contributory cause. 





CHRISLEA PRODUCTION HOLD-UP 


HORTAGE of raw materials and components is given as 
the reason for a two-month close-down of the Clyst, 
Honiton, Exeter, works of the Chrislea Aircraft Co., makers 
of the Super Ace. Home and export orders will be affected. 

















































EGLINTON 
EXCITEMENT © 


Naval Aviation ‘At Home” in 
Northern Ireland 


ESIDENTS in Londonderry (Northern Ireland) and 
R district turned out in force in response to an invita- 
tion from R.N.A.S. Eglinton to come and see the 

Naval Air Arm at work, on Thursday, July 1. The promo- 








MORE BUSINESS THAN USUAL: A peep into the control tower 
at Eglinton during the display. 
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TRY THIS : A seagull giving a, solo display during an- event. by 
Hawker. Sea Furies. 


tion of an air show in Ireland, or any out-of-doors exhibition 
for that matter, is always a risky business, but, under the 
direction of Commander Williamson, R.N:, and the ‘or-=: 


- ganization of Lt. (A.) Charlton, D.S.C., D.F.C., two well-* 


balanced programmes were drawn up. Fortunately, that 
designed for poor weather conditions was not required. The 
weather was dry, overcast, very cool and with a tricky 


wind of about 25 knots velocity. 


The station was looking extremely spick and span as the 
visitors arrived to receive a smiling welcome and a pro- 
gramme from some remarkably good-looking Wrens. : Before 
reaching the flying field, visitors were invited to attend 
one or other of the many static exhibits on show around — 


the technical site. These exhibits included photography, | 
fire-fighting equipment, air-sea rescue devices and examples ° 


of naval aircraft in current use. 





The flying pro- 


gramme opened with © 


formation flying by 
Fireflies of 814 and 
812 Squadrons. Then 
four Sea Furies of 
802 went aloft to 
give a display of 
aerobatics, 

It was during this 
exhibition that the 
visitors were given 
an insight into the 
requirements of a 
pilot in the way of 
quick thinking and 
split - second deci- 


A Fairey Barracuda 
performing over the 
crowd at Eglinton. 
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Eglinton Excitement ..... 


sion. At the same time, they were treated to an exhibition 
of air-sea rescue work and parachute jumping, almost as 
if it had been part of the planned programme, except that 
it was, in fact, a real ‘‘live’’ incident, which, but for the 
coolness of a pilot, might have had serious consequences. 

The four Sea Furies completed a series of manoeuvres 
and then closed in to box formation for a fast beat-up of the 
airfield. As they crossed the airfield, parallel to the specta- 
tors, Lt. Bellamy’s machine, in the rear, collided with the 
tail of Lt. Brander’s aircraft. Bellamy’s airscrew chopped 
Brander’s rudder right off. 

Brander lost height slightly to clear the formation and, 
once clear, started a long, wide circling climb to starboard, 


heading the Sea Fury out towards Lough Foyle. As the 
érowd watched tensely, he disappeared into a cloud. A few 


seconds later the Sea Fury came out in a steep dive and 
crashed in a field, where it was burnt out. Brander appeared 
through the cloud, swinging on his parachute, to descend 
into the cold, choppy waters of the Lough. The remaining 
802 aircraft circled the spot while, back at the airfield, Lt. 
Bowman took off in a Sea Otter. Despite the choppiness 
he alighted and took Lt. Brander on board, little the 
worse for his experience. 

Lt. Bellamy, the other “‘ collidee, 


” 


had suffered damage 
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to his airscrew, and in landing overshot the runway. The 
Sea Fury collapsed just off the runway, but the pilot 
climbed out uninjured. 

A Sea Hornet, piloted by Lt. Lowden, gave a thrilling 
display which included.a roll with one engine dead, and a 
fast beat-up of the airfield. He was followed by Lt. Petrie 
and Lt. Leahy, also on Sea Hornets, who demonstrated the 
possibilities of the Hornet by executing rolls, loops and half- 
rolls. At times the port engines were stopped, at others 
the starboard units. ; 

A noisy display of rocket-assisted take-off by three Barra- 
cudas, piloted by Lt. Johnson, Lt. Bailey and Lt. Browne 
rather startled the assembly. Later the Barracudas re- 
turned to make a low-level bombing attack. 

A Fairey Firefly in the hands of Mr. Peter Twiss, of Fairey 
Aviation, gave a demonstration of aerobatics that brought 
a burst of applause from spectators. 

Following a short interval, Firebrands of 813 Squadron 
(Lt. Cdr. Coxon), Fireflies of 814 (Lt. Cdr. Swanton) and 
Sea Furies of 802 (Lt. Cdr. Horden) went up for a flight 
in mass formation, led by Cdr. Baldwin. After a fly-past 
en masse, the Firebrands carried out a bombing run over 
the gun emplacements ; the Fireflies attacked with rockets, 
and the Sea Furies finished-off the target with a low level 
bombing attack. 

The air display was given with the kind permission of 
Capt. Sir Aubrey St. Clair-Ford, Bart, D.S.O., R.N. 





GATWICK AIR PAGEANT 


eo ceD by the Daily Express in aid of the R.A.F. 
Benevolent Fund, next Saturday’s Air Pageant at Gatwick 
airport promises a most varied and interesting programme. 

Commencing with the static exhibitions, the morning pro- 
gramme begins at 10.30 a.m., and will include demonstrations 
by Westland-Sikorsky and Irwin-Bell helicopters and some of 
the latest types of light aircraft, a parade by the R.A.F. Regi- 
ment, a show put on by R.A.F. police dogs, ending with a 
Bofors light A.A. gun drill display. Pleasure flights will be 
available in D.H. Rapides and Consuls, and music will be 
provided during the programme by the Central Band of the 
R.A.F. and the W.A.A.F. Marching Band. 

Beginning at 2.30 p.m. the afternoon programme includes 
fly-pasts of civil airlines and Coastal Command Sunderlands, 
and R.A.F. jet fighter formations. and -bomber formations in 
Avro Lincolns. An aerobatic display will be given by a D.H. 


Vampire belonging to the R.A.F. and will be followed by a 
helicopter demonstration. 
“crazy flying,’ 


Two Tiger Moths wil! indulge in 
and will be followed by the first public demon- 


? 


Crown Copyright Reserved 


FIRST POWER-DRIVEN MODEL 

ee two photographs from an exhibit in the Science Museum, South Kensington, 

show, above, a replica of Stringfellow’s model and, right, the model steam engine 
The degree to which the modern type of aircraft was foreseen a 
hundred years ago is rather remarkable : Tapered monoplane wing and twin pusher 
Great importance was attached to the flexible, single-surface trailing 

e, a feature which was incorporated in many early full-size machines. 

tringfellow did not ‘‘ invent ’’ the aeroplane, the fundamental principles of which 
had been laid down by Sir George Cayley in 1809, but his collaboration with Henson 
resulted in patent designs which by no means look ridiculous to-day, and after the 
dissolution of the partnership John Stringfellow succeeded in making a model which 
The event was celebrated at Chard on July 
and 3rd, and much of Stringfellow’s apparatus was on view at the Science 


which powered it. 


propellers. 


made the first power-driven free flight. 


Museum last Monday. 


stration in this country of the towline pick-up method. After 
a squadron air-drill display will come an exhibition of light 
aircraft aerobatics by S/L. R. L. Porteous, after which there 
will be aerobatics by a Sea Hornet, a demonstration of the 
Martin-Baker ejegtor seat, aerobatics by a Sea Fury and 
aircraft carrier landing trials. The Fulton Airphibian will be 
demonstrated and will be followed by a Nene-Lancastrian. A 
delayed parachute drop will be given by Gwynne Johns, after 
which an Olympia Eon will perform glider aerobatics. Other 
events include jet fighter aerobatics by a Gloster Meteor 4, a 
display of parachute jumping by instructors from the R.A.F. 
Parachute Training School, Upper Heyford, airborne assault 
tactics by R.A.F. Transport Command, and finally, subject 
to conditions being suitable, parachute jumps from a moored 
balloon. 

It should be noted that the flight order may not necessarily 
be as given here as changes may have to be made due to the 
weather; any alterations or cancellations will be announced 
over the public address system. Commentaries during both 
parts of the programme will be given by Mr. Charles Gardner, 
B.B.C. air correspondent. 
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S an ex-Boscombe: pilot (he was a member of ‘‘A”’ 
A Squadron, responsible for testing R.A.F. fighters and 
trainers) S/L. Waldo Price-Owen is a man used to 
weighing his statements with more than usual care. 
Accordingly, his remarks last Monday week, after he had 
shown off the Boulton Paul Balliol T.Mk.I, with Arm- 
strong Siddeley Mamba turboprop, were received with 
special interest. Concerning the Mamba he said, ‘‘ In quiet- 
ness and smoothness it’s just like a pure jet.’’ This was 
certainly borne out by aural impressions from the ground. 
Though the Balliol is not strictly the first aircraft to fly 
solely on the power of a turboprop, it is certainly the first 
to operate with a unit in which practically all the power of 
the turbine is delivered to the airscrew. The thrust from 
the jet pipe, in Price-Owen’s words, is ‘‘not enough to 
blow you over.’’ For some time to come the Balliol | 
prototype will remain with Armstrong Siddeley for power 
plant development flying; notwith- 
standing long bench testing of the 
Mamba and air testing in the Mamba 
Lancaster, the time has not yet arrived 
when it can be claimed that the unit 
is ready for immediate service in train- 
ing aircraft. There are excellent pros- 
pects, however, that any incidental 
troubles will have been overcome by 
the time the Balliol appears at Farn- 
borough. Already the machine has 
completed over seven hours in the air. 
The airframe, of course, has been much 
more fully proved, the Mercury- 
powered P.108 having completed over 
100 hours’ flying. This earlier develop- 
ment was the subject of an ‘‘In the ; 
Air’’ appreciation in Flight of June 
24th. 

Last week’s demonstration of the 
Mamba-powered machine was re- 
stricted by the experimental category 
of the power plant, and S/L. Price- 







By withdrawing the lower joint bolts, 
the. wings of the Balliol may be folded. 
This view also shows the clean entry of 
the Mamba’s cowling. 
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Bitteswell 


Demonstration 
of Boulton Paul 
Trainer with 
A.S. Mamba 


Turboprop 


The Balliol T. Mk. | is seen with 
the original type of cockpit en- 
closure. In future the rear of 
the cabin will be faired by a 
transparent plastic __ section, 
similar in shap2 to the metal 
fairing now fitted on the P.108. 





Owen was unable to perform aerobatics. Later, however, 
Mr. Peter Tisshaw, Boulton Paul test pilot, repeated in 
the P.108 the remarkably fine display which he had pre- 
viously given at Hullavington. 

Structural and aerodynamic features of the Balliol I were 
the subject of a detailed study in the preceding issue of 
Flight, but some supplementary information on this out- 
standingly fine aircraft was forthcoming during conversa- 
tion at Bitteswell with Boulton Paul officials. These 
included Mr. R. Gordon Simpson (chairman), Mr. J. D. 
North (managing director and chief designer), Mr. R. 
Beasley (director and general manager), and Dr. S. C. 
Redshaw (director'and chief engineer). It must be appre- 
ciated that the Mark I Balliol will not immediately become 
a standard R.A.F. trainer. Certainly a replacement for the 
American-built Harvard is an urgent requirement, but 
large-scale production of the Mamba-engined Balliol will 
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depend upon the showing made by the machine in com- 

ition with the Avro Athena, similarly designed to 
Specification T.7/45, and similarly powered. As Mr. John 
Freeman, M.P., Joint Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Supply, observed in his speech at Bitteswell, 
Boulton Paul aircraft are now entering on the first leg of a 
competition. His reference to ‘‘ healthy rivalry’’ was well 
received. A small order for Merlin-powered two-seater 
Balliol IIs is in hand, and the first machine of this series 
should soon be flying. 
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Certain estimated performance figures not included ia 
the technical survey of the Balliol are now available. These 
are: time to 15,o0oft, 8.4 mins; distance to take off and 
clear 50ft screen, 510 yards; distance to rest after clearing 
50ft screen, 650 yards; endurance, 2} hours at 10,000ft 
(max. continuous cruising). The structure weight is 
2,865 lb, the following items contributing to the total 
weight of 7,845 lb: power unit, 1,707 lb; fuel and oil 
system (including tanks), 298 lb; fixed equipment, 862 Ib; 
fuel, 1,369 Ib; oil, 22 Ib; crew (2), 448 lb. 


Leadership in the R.A.F. 


Thoughts on Qualifications, Discipline and Promotion 
By GROUP CAPTAIN P. H. DUNN, D.F.C. 


HE glamour of flying has camouflaged the real quality 

required of a regular officer in the Royal Air Force. 

Flying competence is absolutely vital to any man who 
aspires tq lead in a flying service; but the ‘‘three Rs’’ are 
vital to anybody who aspires to success in any sphere of life. 
They are not—except to those of professional calibre—an end 
in themselves, but merely an item in the equipment of a mem- 
ber of modern society. Similarly, flying in the R.A.F, by an 
officer in the General Duties Branch is taken for granted. 

Flying, during the war when development was unusually 
swift, made demands on those officers engaged in active opera- 
tions to the exclusion of their Other.responsibilities. In a 
recent article in FJight the author said: ‘‘ If only the principles 
which govern men had been better understood by more officers 
within units, the demobilization unrest in South-East Asia, 
which brought so much discredit to the Royal Air Force, could 
have been limited.’’ This is undoubtedly true, and was not 
unappreciated by the leaders at the time. Expansion and 
heavy casualties had thinned out the regular cadre to such an 
extent that there were far too few officers in the lower levels 
who understood these principles. It was also said, and is sub- 
stantially true, that ‘‘ the only real justification for officer rank 
is the responsibility for men.’’ Nevertheless, the counting of 
heads alone is not a true measure of responsibility. It depends 
on the duty the men must do, the type of men they are, and 
the conditions under which the duty is done. 

Royal Air Force discipline must be cast to deal with a 
fighting man of technical bent. It is cast not only to overcome 
fear of death, as is traditional military discipline, but to over- 
come fatigue and personal inclination when there is ‘highly 
skilled technical work to be done. 
in casting the R.A.F. way of discipline, which is a compound 
of both. Above all, despite the difference between the 
discipline of a technical man and a purely fighting man, officer- 
ship requires the capacity to lead men; and this distinguishes 
the officer from the manager. 

Before the war, the permanent cadre of the R.A.F. well 
understood these precepts. Cranwell and the Flying Training 


Both intentions are present. 


Schools were at pains to instil them, and the results of the war 
years seem to show that they were successful. The Service 
could not have borne the strain of hard fighting, technical de- 
velopment and straightforward, overwhelming expansion had 
the permanent cadre been otherwise. They bore the brunt of 
the fighting and were sadly thinned. The R.A.F. has now 
to look to the youth of the country for men.of the same type. 

Although many pre-war officers of mettle, who achieved high 
rank in the war—wing commander, and even group captain— 
have not been absorbed into the permanent force, this implies 
no lack of merit on their part nor lack of logic in the system. 
The career pyramid in the Air Force narrows to the top and 
competition becomes keener. The Service has had to discard 
men with ideal qualifications; to do otherwise would have 
produced a top-heavy Service. Only a few could be absorbed 
in the greatly reduced establishment approved for peace-time. 
That is now history, and the Service looks to the future. As 
far as contemporary man can see, the R.A.F. must be the first 
line of defence and the spearhead of attack. It has already 
contracted to the minimum size compatible with Imperial 
safety, and, therefore, change must mean an increase and 
better career prospects for a newly entered officer. No young 
man, however, contemplating a regular career in the General 
Duties branch of the Service can hope for advancement if. he 
does not realize that flying is a sine qua non—if he cannot 
master it, he is useless to the Service. But it is only that. 
If he can and does master aircraft he is then able to develop, 
as an Officer, in the purpose fot which his commission was 
granted. It is the capacity to inspire men to fight on, or to 
work on, when their own will may have broken, and to focus 
their efforts which requires a great depth of professional know- 
ledge and a full understanding of human nature. It is that 
capacity which will take the pilot officer, in time, to the 
highest point on the pyramid. Many may come to the starting 
line together; many will achieve high rank; but it will depend 
solely on their innate powers of leadership, their determination 
to succeed and their ability to put Service before self, just how 
high that rank will be. The opportunity is open. 





AIR PHOTOGRAPHY AND ARCHZ OLOGY 


ae Kodak exhibition under the above title, ngw being 
held at 184, Regent Street, W.1, might be called'a potted 
history of Britain. Remarkable air photographs disclose 
traces of human occupation in these islands from prehistoric 
times. 

For the photographing of the remains of earthworks and early 
fortresses the advantage of long shadows has been used to 
accentuate the relief, but in many cases ‘‘crop markings”’ 
are the only indication ot buried structures covered by 
ground which has been reconditioned. 

These buried structures have a distinct effect on the fer- 
tility of the ground immediately above them, and, while there 
is no indication of their presence in fields in either the stubble 


-or ploughed state, they show up quite clearly in growing crops 


when seen from the air. Usually the markings are darker than 
the surrounding crops. 

, Nearly twenty of the photographs are in colour. These are 
excellent for archzological study but their brilliance gives an 
peeciel look to them and the gentle softness of the British 
andscape is entirely lost. ; 

’ The exhibition has been arranged by Dr. J. K. St. Joseph 
and will remain open until July 21st. Admission is free. 


THE UNDERCARRIAGE AWARD 


b Big ex award ever made by ‘he Royal Commission on 
Awards to Inventors went to the Societe d’Inventions 
Aeronautiques et Mecaniques. for the contribution which the 
Messier undercarriage on the Halifax bomber made to the 
war effort. The sum was £120,000, and the undercarriages 
were made by R. O. Messier, of Warrington, during part of 
the war. 

In view of the confusion which appears to exist, it may be 
recalled that late in 1946 it was announced that Aeronautical 
and Mechanical Investments, Ltd., Messier S.A., and Electro- 
Hydraulics (Messier), Ltd., formerly known as Messier Aircraft 
Equipment, Ltd., had agreed to cancel their licence agree- 
ments. Electro-Hydraulics retained on a non-exclusive basis 
and for aeronautical application only, the use of certain 
patents, and the name Messier was, by agreement, dropped 
from the title. 

During the early part of 1947 a new company was formed 
under the title British Messier, Ltd. The Bristol Aeroplane 
Co., Ltd., holds half the shares, and the directors are: Mr 
W. R. Verdon Smith, Mr. L. S. Armandias (managing), 
A. Cdre. F. R. Banks, and Mr. H. G. Conway (technical 
director), ; 
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COMMONWEALTH RESEARCH 


Co-operative Attack on Fundamental Problems 


IR BEN LOCKSPEISER, Chief Scientist to the Ministry 
of. Supply, gave at a Press conterence on Wednesday, 
June 30th, a survey of the aims and intentions of the Common- 
wealth Scientific Research Council, the first conference of 
which, in Canberra during April, he attended as leader of the 
U.K. delegation. 

This we referred to at some length in a leading article on 
May 2oth. 

The primary purpose of the C.A.A.R.C. is to promote the 
co-ordination of scientific research throughout the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. Since the task of the development 
of aviation 1s one of steadily and constantly growing 
magnitude, a stage has now been reached when it is both 
necessary and wise to make the fullest use, as a Commonwealth 
of nations, of our resources, human, material, geographical and 
climatic. That such a body as the C.A.A.R.C, should be 
formed was first mooted in Ottawa in 1944, and a preliminary 
meeting followed in London in 1946 at which the terms of 
reference were drawn up. 

One of the main concerns of the Council has been to devise 
means of making effective the co-operative effort of the various 
member nations. There are already formal channels through 
which research reports are circulated throughout the Common- 
wealth. However, the Council feels*that personal contact 
between research workers occupied on similar problems in 
different countries is essential. Meetings of the Council held 
in those countries where aeronautical research is being under- 
taken will in themselves be of great value in that they provide 
an opportunity for the people actually conducting the research 
to exchange views and discuss their problems with leading 
scientists’from abroad. Apart from this, the Council will do 
its utmost to promote visits, exchanges and secondments of 
suitable scientists between the countries concerned, It will 
also recommend that each country should undertake the 
collection and dissemination of information on specific topics. 

One of the chief points made by Sir Ben in his talk was the 
need for planning now in terms of research for our requirements 
of fifteen years ahead. This forethought is rendered necessary 
not only by the length of time it takes to construct very large 
items of equipment, but also for the length of time it takes 
to consolidate and make practical use of the results obtained. 
In the future, we shall require the use of enormous powers 
(e.g., of the order of 500,000 h.p.) and the Council are con- 
cerned as to where, in the Commonweelth, hydro-electric 
potentialities could conveniently be found. It is essential that 
supersonic wind tunnels of similar size to the present large 
subsonic tunnels are built and, as the power required: for a 
wind tunnel varies as the cube of the velocity, some such 
source of power as that given by hydro-electric stations is 
inevitable. 


‘ 


Viscereal Flow Aerodynamics 


Ultra high-speed large-capacity tunnels are required not 
only for aircraft research. Future gas-turbine compressors are 
going to be very large indeed, to say nothing of ram jet units. 
Even today, the gas turbine has an air consumption of the 
order of two tons per minute, which means that the mass 
flow through the aircraft (in the case of a single-engined 
machine) is of the same order as the mass flow outside the 
aircraft, and the aerodynamics of the viscereal flow are of 
equally vital importance as those concerned. with the airframe. 
Athodyds, or ram jet units, begin to come into their own at 
speeds of, and above, 1,300 m.p.h. at sea level, when the ram 
pressure approximates to four atmospheres. Sir Ben 
prophesied the use of athodyds of at least 3ft diameter and, in 
order to test these, wind tunnels of at least 5 to 6ft working 
section diameter and providing wind speeds of about Mach 
Number 1.4 or 1.5, will be necessary. On the score of hydro- 
electric power sources, Sir Ben stated that New Zealand has a 
potential of about 6 million h.p.—infinitely more than she 
could ever use. 

The rocket range, still in process of construction some 350 
miles: out in the desert from Adelaide will, suggested Sir Ben, 
eventually be expanded in connection with a major experi- 
mental research establishment, the nucleus of which has already 
been formed at Salisbury, about half an hour from Adelaide. 
A wonderful job has already been done with the rocket range; 


everything had to be started absolutely from scratch, roads . 


built, buildings erected, runways made, etc. South Australia 





will become a great centre for high subsonic and supersonic 
research and Sir Ben Lockspeiser reasoned that it was, there- 
fore, logical that an engineering industry of high quality will 
have to grow there to back up the research establishment. 
One of the problems at present engaging the Australian 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Research Division of Aero- 
nautics is that concerned with boundary layer control. The 
knowledge gained by the N.P.L. experiments conducted during 
the war by Professor Goldstein on the Griffiths suction aerofoil 


(that is, the cusped section of about 30 per cent t/c ratio) are. 


being furthered in Australia and, in addition to tunnel work, a 
glider fitted with a Griffiths section wing has been built and will 
be flown by the R.A.A.F. The scientific data will be col- 
lected by the S.C.I.R. and circulated throughout the Common- 
wealth. Flight trials of a preliminary nature with the Griffiths 
wing have already been conducted in this country at Farn- 
borough. 


Gust Sensing 


Another problem of general interest, and one in which the 
participation. of all the Commonwealth nations is invaluable, 
is that concerned with the effects of vertical gusts. In this 
connection, Sir Ben mentioned that little is known at present 
about the magnitude and incidence of vertical gusts, nor of the 
precise localities in which the severest gusts are encountered. 
As an example of what gusts mean to the aircraft designer, 
Sir Ben cited the Brabazon I and said that the increase in struc- 
ture weight necessary to provide the strength to accommodate 
gusts of the 5o0ft/sec order would, in an aircraft of this size, 
be about 34} tons. In actual fact, the Brabazon will make use 
of a gust-sensing device, used to actuate the ailerons and so 
relieve the vertical acceleration imposed on the machine. Theje 
was the possibility of detecting some gust conditions by the use 
of radar but we have not, as yet, achieved certainty in this 
direction and, in order to obtain the fullest and most widespread 
data on the subject, as many aircraft as possible belonging to 
the various nations of the Commonwealth were to be fitted with 
accelerometers and strain gauge equipment, etc., in order to 
gain some indication of the amplitude, frequency and _ geo- 
graphical location of gust conditions. It will be the job of the 
Commonwealth Scientific Research Council to co-ordinate this 
work, sift the data and thereafter to legislate for the design 
requirements. 





S.B.A.C. OFFICER 


i thse the list of newly appointed officers of the Society of 

British Aircraft Constructors which appeared in the pre- 
ceding issue of Flight should be added the name of Mr. J. 
Chorlton, who represents, with Mr. E. J. Earnshaw, the 
Group B Associate Members. 


FIVE MILLIONS IN EXPORTS 


im URRICANES and Spitfires have gone down in history. 
The battle now is being fought in the field of export, 
and your company knows no reason to feel ashamed of its con- 
tribution® which, during the last year, amounted to five mil- 
lion pounds.’’ On this note Mr. E. C. Eric Smith, Chairman 
of Rolls-Royce, Ltd _, concluded his statement, just released. 
The statement records that during 1947 Merlin engines, on the 
civil air routes of the world, flew a hundred million miles! 


LODGE SERVICE MANUAL 


ODGE PLUGS, LTD., have introduced a comprehensive 

manual of servicing instruction for Lodge aviation spark- 

ing plugs. Besides detailed instructions for the servicing of 

their products, and a table of maintenance periods, this hand- 

book also describes the various tools and items of equipment 

for carrying out the maintenance laid down, and lists recom- 
mended spares for the plant described. 

This handbook will be much appreciated by operators of 
aircraft at home and abroad, especially the latter, for whom 
it would not be practicable to avail themselves of the servicing 
facilities provided by Lodge Plugs, Limited ; servicing of plugs 


returned to the makers can be carried out at a charge of 1s 6d> 


each for bush type plugs and 2s each for the types with detach- 
able centres. These prices exclude replacement parts. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


The names and addresses of the writers, 


not necessarily for publication, must in all cases accompany letters. 


AIR AND GROUND CREWS IN 1960 
From Where Will the Wastage be Made Up ? 


yt the release of thousands of trained engineers and 
aircrew from the R.A.F. at the end of the war, the civil 
aircraft operators found many willing and trained men laid 
figuratively at their doors. 


Look ahead to about 1960. The R.A.F. will not be releasing 


_more than a mere trickle of men and our present-day. civil 


pilots and engineers will be middle-aged. Apprentices at 
present learning aircraft engineering are few and far between 
and the methods used at present to train them are an insult 
to the word apprentice. 

No civil operators, including the Corporations, are taking 
any.action in the matter, and as the old willing harse will 
doubtless be flogged to death, I see the aircraft industry of 
the future as a few really skilled engineers, leading a crowd 
_of ex-motor mechanics. and plumbers, from headline crash to 
crash. 

The Corporations should set the lead now by training boys 
when they leave school, and giving them study facilities on a 
similar level to the R.A.F.’s Halton. If we don’t wake up 
soon, I, personally, fear the worst. T. D. KEEGAN, 

Godalming, Surrey. Licensed Engineer / Pilot. 


DIESEL ENGINES FOR AIRCRAFT 
A Realistic View of the Problem 


From Sir Roy Fedden, M.B.E., F.R.S.A., D.Sc., F.R.Ae.S., 
M.1.M.E., M.S.A.E., M.1.A.E. 

AVING made a study of diesel. engines for aircraft for the 

last twenty years, and having been closely associated with 

the only British aviation diesel engine which has operated suc- 

cessfully over long periods, both on the bench and in the air 

(and which held the diesel altitude record, viz., the Bristol of 

the early thirties), | am venturing to add a few comments in 

the hope that they may help to dissipate some of the inept 

statements which have appeared in your corrspondence columns 
lately on this matter. 

First, in order to be specific and logical, it would seem 
advisable to decide what type and size of aircraft engine the 
diesel protagonists would recommend should be the first to be 
changed over to this principle, and what this entails. 

It will be assumed, for the purpose of furthering this argu- 
ment, that a power plant of 2,500-4,000 h.p. for large trans- 
continental and trans-oceanic aircraft would be the most 
attractive size to embark upon first. Let us see exactly what 
this would mean. It is significant to note that in. the last 
two world wars the best aircraft emanated from the country 
with the most progressive engines. Also, that in spite of all 
the effort poured out on aircraft engines during the last two 
decades, the reason why no country has seen fit seriously to 
“put its money’’ on the diesel was that the principle could 
not show sufficiently promising results for military use. It is 
also necessary to realize that no large-size aircraft engine has 
ever (or can, in effect, ever) come to full fruition unless it is 
sponsored on a national basis, and unless it goes into a suffi- 
cient number of important military machines to eliminate all 
the inevitable teething troubles that always occur. In other 
words, the successful air-liner power plant of to-morrow should 
be the obsolescent military engine of to-day. 

In 1930 I had the honour to prepare a complete survey on 
diesel aircraft engines for the International Air Congress of 


*.1930, held in Holland, which paper was read at The Hague. 


The arguments put forward at that date, and the conclusions 
atrived at, hold good to-day, except that the case for the 
diesel has become worse owing to the great drive on high- 
octane fuel initiated in the U.S.A. in the middle thirties, and 
the fact that in 1930 the valuable rich-mixture characteristics 
of the petrol engine temporarily to increase power for take-off 
had not been fully realized or exploited. 

As was broadly foreseen, there is no reason whatsoever to 
doubt that a perfectly sound, satisfactory and reliable diesel 
engine in the 2,500-4,000 h.p. category can be produced. For 
a given bulk and weight it would deliver about 25 per cent 
less power for about 25 per cent less fuel consumption. The 
fuel, at a rough approximation, would cost about 25 per cent 
less than high-octane petrol. : 

The cost of designing, developing and bringing to a stage 


where this engine was safe to fly passengers across the Atlantic 
would be at least £5 million to £7 million, and the time not 
less than eight years. This engine could not earn its keep 
under 5,000 miles range; there is little doubt it would have a 
lower fire risk than a petrol engine; it would never be con- 
sidered for military purposes. 

What justification is there for footing such a bill? British 
Government policy has committed this country to jet turbines 
and airscrew turbines, and although the latter have been 
grossly oversold, and are some years off being an accomplished 
fact in the sizes we are discussing, I cannot. believe they will 
take more than eight years from now to perfect, and they 
can always employ fuel which is as safe from a fire-risk point 
of view as the diesel fuel. I am afraid the picture would be a 
bit worse for the 1,500-2,000 h.p. engine. 

This diesel engine drive should have been made about twenty 
years ago, before the remarkable progress on improved petrols 
had been launched, with all the implications of big business 
connected with it. If the diesel could have been firmly estab- 
lished at that time, when we were struggling with 70-72 octane 
fuel for our aircraft engines, then it might have had a chance, 
but now, never! ! 

I believe the only diesel we are ever likely to see in aviation 
is Sir Harry Ricardo’s most intriguing ‘‘ Triple Expansion ”’ 
thesis, which employs the whole exhaust from a two-stroke 
diesel for the purpose of driving turbines. It is just possible 
that such a project might be worth while, as it has such an 
extremely attractive fuel consumption, but I c:.n only see this 
engine ‘‘staying the course’’ if it can be introduced and 
standardized on two or three important long-term military 
machines, while they are in the project stage, which would 
thus automatically ensure the long and heavy expenditure that 
is necessary for its successful realization. 

Turning for a moment to the light aircraft power plant, the 
requisites of specific weight, fuel, stiffness and strength ratio, 
are such in the 100-250 h.p. classes that [ believe it might 
well be possible to produce in this category a diesel which 
would be more attractive and would pay a much smaller weight 
penalty. 

Further, in such a power class it would be free, at least for a 
good many years, from the competition of the airscrew tur- 
bine. However, such an engine would cost more than a petrol 
engine of the same power, and as official British support has 
been denied to alf aircraft engines under 250 h.p., I cannot 
see much hope in this direction either. 

I am afraid, therefore, that there is no possible sound -tech- 
nical or practical argument for the accepted form of diesel 
engine in British Aviation. ROY FEDDEN. 

London, S.W.7. 





FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


July 10th.—Daily Express Air Pageant, Gatwick Airport. 

July !4th.—R.Ae.S. (Hatfield) : Film Evening. 

July 17th.—Southend-on-Sea Air Rally. (Cancelled). 

July 17¢h.—Women's Junior Air Corps : Summer rally at Hendon airfield. 

July 18th.—City and County of Newcastle-upon-Tyne: Air display at 
Newcastle airport, Woolsington. 

July 19th to 31st.—Swiss International Gliding Competitions, Samaden. 

July 21st.—R.N.A.S. Arbroath (Angus) H.M.S. Condor : Visitors Day. 

July 24th to 26th.—Private Air Rally for members and associate members 
of the Royal Aero Club at La Baule-Escoublac, St. Nazaire. 
(Guests of M. F. André). 

July 31st.—Aero Club of Orange Air Rally. 

July 3lst. to Aug, 8th.—international Model Aircraft Meeting, Eaton Bray, 


Beds. : 

Aug. Ist.—Boroden Cup for Model Aircraft with mechanical engines, 
London Region. 

Aug. 7th.—Air Meeting and Competitions at Ypenburg, Holland. 

Aug. 7th.—Midland Aero Club : ‘* At Home,"’-Elmdon airport. 

Aug. I4th and 15th.—Butlin’s Week-end Air Rally at Broom Hall, Pwitheli, 
N. Wales. 

Aug. 21st to 29th.—international Aviation Week, Grerchen airfield. 

Aug. 2\ist.—Wiltshire Flying Club : Thruxton air races, Thruxton airfield, 
Andover, Hants. 

Aug. agri a Club: Annual air display, Cowes airport, Isle 
° ight. 

Aug. 26th.—R.Ae.S. (Glasgow) : Lecturettes, Grand Hotel, Glasgow. 

Aug. 26th to Sept. IIlth.—Machine Tool and Engineering exhibition, 
Olympia, London. 

Aug. 27th to Sept. 5th.—Aero Club de France. “* Tour de France.”” 

Aug. 28th and 29th.—Cinque Ports Flying Club: International flying 

: meeting, Lympne airport. 
Sept 4th and 5th.—Butlin’s Week-end Air Rally at Speeton, Filey, Yorks. 
Sept. 7th to 12th.—S.B.A.C. Exhibition and Display, Farnborough airfield 





ants. 
Sept. 18th to Oct 3rd.— Copenhagen Show, organized by the F.B.I. 
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“ Flight” photograph. 


A HUDDLE OF HASTINGS : Three of our new military transport aircraft, which are about 34 times as fast as thelr forerunners of twenty 
years ago, on a recent tour of the Home Counties. 


Awards 
ORDER OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
(Military Division) 
C.B.B. 
W/C. Peter Langloh Donkin, D.S.O., 
R.A.F. 


W/C. Leslie Frederick Oldridge, 
R.A.F.; W/C. Oswald Fraser McLean 
Campbell, B.A., R.A.F.; Acting W/C. 
Robert Andrew Fleming, M.S., M.B., 
F.R.C.S. (E), B.S., R.A.F. Volunteer 
Reserve; Acting W/C. Ernest William 
Franklin, R.A.F. 

M.B.E. 

Acting F/L. Harold Edward Kippin- 
dale, R.:A.F.; Acting F/L. Malcolm 
Scholes, D.F.M., R.A.F.; W/O. Francis 
Harold Fittock, R.A.F.; W/O. Joseph 
Fitzgerald, R.A.F.; W/O. William 
Richard Newman, R.A.F.; W/O. Wil- 
liam Edward Warner, R.A.F.; W/O. 
Harry George Wiles, R.A.F. 

ROYAL RED CROSS 
(First Class) 

Acting Matron Alice Mary Williamson, 
A.R.R.C., Princess Mary’s Royal Air 
Force Nursing Service. 

AIR FORCE CROSS 

Acting S/L. Bertram Frederick Stan- 
nard, R.A.F.; F/L. Douglas Swann, 
R.A.F. Volunteer Reserve; Acting F/L. 
Russell Anderson, R.A.F.; F/O. Ken- 
neth Courtnage, R.A.F. Volunteer Re- 


serve. 
BRITISH EMPIRE MEDAL 
(Military Division) 
. L.A/C. Denis Bowes, R.A.F.; L.A/C. 
James Sidney Lambeth, R.A.F. Volun- 
teer Reserve; L.A/C. Ieuan Thomas, 
R.A.F. Volunteer Reserve. 


Naval Aircraft to Visit Turkey 
FLIGHT of naval aircraft is to be 
flown off the 14,000-tons light fleet 

carrier H.M.S. Triumph to visit Ankara 

and Istanbul when units of the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet proceed to Turkish ports 
during the Fleet’s Summer Cruise this 
month. The flight will include Seafire, 
Firefly and Sea Otter aircraft, led by 
Commander E. D. G. Lewin, D.S.O., 


D.S.C., R.N,, and the aircraft will carry 
maintenance personnel to service them. 
Apart from the need to refuel in Turkey, 
the flight will be self-supporting. H.M.S. 
Triumph, wearing the flag of the Flag 
Officer (Air). Mediterranean,  Vice- 
Admiral Sir Thomas H. Troubridge, 
K.C.B., D,S.O., and commanded by 
Captain E. M. C. Abel-Smith, C.V.O., 
R.N., will visit the Turkish port of 
Izmir from July 6th to July roth, with 
the destroyer H.M.S. Chevron in com- 
pany. 





Royal Air Force and 
Naval Aviation News 
and Announcements 





New Matron-in-Chief 


HE Air Ministry announces the fol- 
lowing appointment :— 
Principal Matron Miss Helen Wilson 
Cargill, R.R.C., to 
be Matron-in-Chief, 
Princess Mary's 
Royal Air Force 
Nursing Service, 
with effect from 
July 16th, 1948, in 
succession to Miss 
Gladys; Taylor, 
5 ie, A eo ae 
who retires, having 


GALLANT SCOT: 
The King and Queen 
congratulating Cor- 
poral McCabe of the 
R.A.F. after he had 
received from them 
the George Cross, 
awarded for gai- 
lantry in Italy, when 
Their Majesties 
lately visited the 
Royal Northern In- 
firmary at Inverness. 


completed her term of appointment. 

Principal Matron Miss Helen Wilson 
Cargill received her general training at 
St: George’s Hospital, London, from 
1919 to 1922, and was appointed a Staff 
Nurse at the R.A.F. Hospital, Halton, 
in June, 1923. She became a Sister ia 
July, 1926, Senior Sister in February, 
1939, Matron in December, 1944, Prin- 
cipal Matron in June, 1945, and has held 
appointments in R.A.F. hospitals in 
this country, Aden, Iraq and Occupied 
Europe. She was awarded the R.R.C., 
2nd Class, in 1941 and was advanced to 
the rst Class in 1945. 


R.A.F. at Henley 


Aa winning three heats in the 
Thames Cup at Henley Royal 
Regatta this year, the Royal Air Force 
Rowing Club beat Reading University by 
half a length in the semi-finals, and were 
beaten only in the final by the Princeton 
University, U.S.A., crew. To row 
through to the final on their first 
appearance is considered a fine feat. 
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Locomotive “ Hawkinge” 


OR the first time, the Southern Rail- 

way (now’ British Railways, 
Southern Region) has invited a woman 
to name one of its locomotives. Air 
Commandant Felicity Hanbury, M.B.E., 
Director of the Women’s Auxiliary Air 
Force, christened the Battle of Britain 
Class engine ‘‘ Hawkinge’’ on June 28th 
—the ninth birthday of the W.A.A.F.— 
at the Priory Station, Dover. The 
station still bears the scars it suffered 
during the war, when Dover earned the 
wnenviable but honourable name of 
“Hellfire Corner.’’ Fifty members of 
the W.A.A.F. from MHawkinge saw 
the ceremony when they provided a 
guard of honour. 


Armament Specialists Exchange 

IR COMMODORE WILFRED WYN- 

TER-MORGAN, until recently 
R.A.F. Vice-President of the Ordnance 
Board, has joined the British Joint Ser- 
vices Mission (Technical Services) in 
’ Washington, for technical duties, in 
place of Air Commodore F. G. S. 
Mitchell, who has succeeded him on the 
Ordnance Board. An armament special- 
ist, Air Commodore Wynter-Morgan 
served in the Directorate of Armament 
Development, Ministry of Aircraft Pro- 
duction, for several years before joining 
the Ordnance Board in 1945. He be- 
came R.A.F. Vice-President of the Board 
in August of last year. 

Air Commodore Mitchell, who was 
commissioned from the R.A.F. College, 
Cranwell, in December, 1921, gained his 
armament specialist qualification in 1927 
after taking a long course at the Arma- 
ment and Gunnery School. During the 
war he served in the Ministry of Aircraft 
Production and was an assistant director 
of armament research and development 
there until he went to Washington early 


in 1946. 
Nuffield Club 
CCOMMODATION for officers visit- 
ing London—in the case of the 
R.A.F., up to and including the rank of 
squadron-leader—is now offered at the 
Naffield Club, 93, Eaton Square, Vic- 
toria, S.W. There is also limited accom- 
modation for junior W.A.A.F. ‘officers. 
Single rooms cost from 7s 6d to ros 6d 
a night, including breakfast and bath ; 
double rooms, 15s to 17s 6d. 


Good Samaritan 


aN R.A.F. Dakota of the Far East 
Communications Squadron recently 
assisted a civilian Dakota, lost and short 
of petrol, on-a flight from Rangoon to 
Singapore. _The R.A.F. machine, flying 
from Ipoh to Changi (Singapore) re- 
ceived a radio message from Changi Con- 
trol Centre asking it to contact by 
wireless an air-line Dakota, carrying 18 
passengers, which was in distress. Contact 
was established and the civilian pilot re- 
ported that he was completely lost, and 
had only if hours’ fuel left. He de- 
scribed the country below, and from the 
description and the strength of his sig- 
nals, the R.A*F. crew calculated the air 
liner’s probable position. The air-line 
“Dak’s’’ main difficulty was that, be- 
cause of a radio fault, it was unable to 
teceive instructions from the Control 
Centre... The R.A.F. Dakota therefore 
acted as an intermediary, passing the 
liner courses to steer, and remained in 
the air until the civil machine was in 
sight of Changi. 
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ROYAL CONNOISSEUR : 


H.R.H. Prince Bernhard of the Netherlands is well versed in 


matters aeronautical and doubtless appreciated the finer points made by Mr. Bill 
Humble (right) and Mr. F. Murphy (left) when he lately visited Langley to inspect 
Hawker Sea Fury production. 


R.A.F. Appointment 

HE Air Ministry announces the ap- 

pointment of Air Vice-Marshal 
Alfred Clifford Sanderson, C.B.E., 
D.F.C., as Air Officer Commanding Air 
Headquarters, Malaya. Air Vice- 
Marshal Sanderson has been Air Officer 
in Charge of Administration, Air Com- 
mand, Far East, since April, 1947, and 
was formerly Air Officer Commanding, 
Air Headquarters, Burma, from Novem- 
ber, 1946. During the war he held ap- 
pointments as a station and wing com- 
mander in the Middle East and was 
Senior Air Staff Officer at R.A.F. Head- 
quarters, Palestine and  Transjordan, 
R.A.F. Headquarters, Mediterranean, 
and Air Headquarters, Egypt, until in 
May, 1943, he became . Director of 
Administrative Plans at the Air Ministry, 
a post he held for nearly three years. He 
afterwards commanded the R.A.F. 
Station and No. 1 Aircrew Officers’ 
School at Hereford for six months before 
going to Burma. 


Beside the Seaside 


WO Sunderland Vs of R.A.F. Coastal 
Command are to share visits to 
some 24 holiday resorts in England and 
Scotland up to the end of August. The 
first arrived on July 1 at Margate, and 
after returning to base for the night was 
to spend a day there and two days at 
Ramsgate. One of the objects of the 
visits is to give holiday-makers an oppor- 
tunity to inspect Sunderlands at close 
quarters. The aircraft will also continue 
the task of coastal photography now be- 
ing undertaken by the R.A.F. on behalf 
of the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning. The. planned itinerary, sub- 
ject to weather conditions, is as follows: 
July 1-2, Margate; July 3-4, Rams- 
gate; July 6-7, Brighton; July 8-9, 
Southsea; July 10-11, Bournemouth; 
July 13-14, Weymouth; July 16-17, Tor- 
quay; July 18-19, Plymouth; July 22- 
23, Falmouth; July 25-26, Penzance; 
July 28-29, Scillies; July 30-31, Tenby; 
August 1-2, Bangor; August 4-5, Llan- 
dudno and Colwyn Bay; August 6, 
Southport; August 7, Blackpool; August 
8, Morecambe; August 12-13, Douglas 
(Isle of Man); August 14-15, Ramsey 


(Isle of Man); August 18, Largs; August 
19-20, Rothesay; August 22-23, Helens- 
burgh; August 24-25, Oban. 

For the first 13 days of the cruise, the 
flying boats will be attended by a 
R.A.F. pinnace to lay temporary moor- 
ings where required. Afterwards, the 
R.A.F. vessel Bridport will be in 
attendance to act as a parent ship and 
provide facilities for mooring, marine 
craft, food and accommodation for the 
flying crew where required. Two air- 


- craft are being used for these visits, one 


from No. 201 Squadron and the other 
from No. 230 Squadron. 


Education Assistants 


.A.F. officers, airmen and airwomen 
are being igvited to volunteer as 
education assistants to help relieve the 


shortage of education officers in the 
Service. Those chosen will be-given a 
six weeks’ course, chiefly in the tech- 
nique of teaching, at the R.A.F. School 
of Education at Wellesbourne Mount- 
ford, Warwickshire. 


V.R. May Live Out 


ARRIED members of the R.A.F.V.R. 
attending for continuous training 
may ‘‘live out’’ in future if their home 
is within reasonable distance of their fly- 
ing training schools. Ration allowances 
in such cases will be allowed in addition 
to married allowances in cases where no 
rations are provided at the flying train- 
ing schools, other than casual meals. 
Lodging allowances cannot be given, 
however, because’ accommodation is 
available at the flying school. 


The R.C.A.F. To-day 


es Royal Canadian Air Force of 
to-day is more than four times as 
large is in 1939 and capable of rapid 
expansion in the event of an emergency. 
It has three main components: the 
R.C.A.F. Regular, with an established 
strength of 16,100 (manned to 75% in 
1948); the R.C.A.F. Auxiliary, 15 
squadrons (4,500 personnel); and the 
R.C.A.F. Reserve, a large and important 
pool of ‘‘ trained veterans.’’ Operational 
elements of the R.C.A.F. Regular whick 
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have been, are being, or will be formed, 
in the near future consist of: 1 coastal 
reconnaissance squadron (Lancaster), 2 
transport squadrons (North Star and 
Dakota), 1 mobile’ tactical wing 
(Mitchell, Mustang, Dakota, Auster), 
1 interceptor fighter wing (D.H. Vam- 
pire), 2 photo survey squadrons (Lan- 
caster, Mitchell and Dakota) and a search 
and rescue organization. 

Two geographical Commands cover 
Canada. Central Air Command with 
headquarters at Trenton, Ont., is 
responsible for the eastern section, and 
North West Air Command. with head- 
quarters at Edmonton, Alta., covers the 
western part of the country. Mainten- 
ance Command is responsible for func- 
tional duties of equipment, supply and 
construction in the R.C.A.F., and Air 
Transport Command controls all Air 
lorce transport operations. 

Eighty-five per cent of the Regular 
force is made up of ground crew trades- 
men, who receive training at Camp 
Borden, Aylmer, Clinton, Trenton, and 
Rockcliffe. Training is not confined to 
recruits but many of the wartime trades- 
men have been re-mustered to other 
trades and are given refresher courses. 
In addition, more than 2,500 airmen are 
at present taking correspondence courses 
to raise their academic standing, and 
“In Service’’ academic training at 
Aylmer, Ont., is bringing trainees up 
to matriculation standards in mathe- 
matics and science. , 

Aircrew training is now in full swing 
and flying schools are holding their first 
post-war wings parades this summer. 
Under a new plan, qualified high school 
graduates and airmen, selected from 
the ranks, train as aircrew, are commis- 
sioned upon graduation and then com- 
plete a six-year short-service period as 
aircrew, Some are then selected for 
permanent commissions and the remain- 
der are appointed to the Auxiliary or 
Reserve, with substantial gratuities. 
This scheme is aimed at keeping average 
age of airerew at a low figure and fur- 
nishing a constant flow. of trained 
personnel to the Auxiliary or Reserve 
forces. 

In addition to fitting itself-to serve as 
an efficient defence force the R.C.A.F. 
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FOR ROYAL PRESENTATION : Girls working on the Colour which was to be presented by 5 


the King during his visit to the R.A.F. College, at Cranwell, on July 6. 
The college crest is framed in white in the centre. 


with blue and silver fringe. 


has various peacetime tasks, serving the 
public interest and which at the same 
time give personnel operational training. 
Photographic coverage of Canada is 
effected by two squadrons of Air 
Transport Command. More than two 
million square miles have been covered 
since the R.C.A.F. began the job in 1921. 
In 1947 Over 400,000 square miles were 
chalked up and a higher figure is the aim 
for 1948. Photos are used for mapping 
and aid in development of Canada’s 
natural resources. Search and rescue is 
a responsibility of the R.C.A.F., which 
co-ordinates and largely operates the 
organization. Since taking over Canada’s 
commitments under I.C:A.O., two years 


* ago the R.C.A.F. has set up a splendid 


record of ‘‘mercy”’ flights in various 
parts of the country. Important work 
in research and development is under 
way by the Air Force at the Experi- 
mental and Proving Establishment, 
Rockcliffe, Ont., and the Winter Experi- 
mental Establishment, Edmonton, Alta. 

Ten of the 15 Auxiliary Squadrons 
will be activated by the end of 1948: 
these squadrons are located in Montreal, 
Toronto, London, Hamilton, Winnipeg, 
Saskatoon, Edmonton, and Vancouver. 
Emphasis is now being placed on modern 
jet fighters. 


It is of blue silk 


Permanent Commissions § 
“THE following officers have beem 
selected for permanent commissiong) 

in the Royal Air Force in the branches) 
shown. 

General Dutiés Branch 

S/L. L. T. Bryant-Fenn, D.F.C@ 
C. C. F. Cooper, G. H. Nelson-Edwards, 
A. V. Plowright, E. W.Wootten, D.F.Ca 
F/L. P. Barber, D.F.C., J. B. Curtiss@ 
H. Dawes, D.F.C., S. C. Dunmore; 
. F. H. Grocott, A. C. Hollingshurst,# 
J. A. Kraemer, R. G. Price, D.F.Cga 
. G. T. Stanbridge, G. S. West-Jones,} 

. R. Williams. F/O. T. W. F. Deg 
Salis, A. D. A. Honley, P. P. Walkerg 

Equipment Branch 

W/jC. P.' A. L. Cooper, :P. R. Ge 
Lynch, M.B.E. S/L. G. M. Beer, M. Lg 
Copeland, L. J. Mitchell, A. W. Rhodes, = 
H. B. Scully. F/L. W. R. Groves, Fa 
Jackson, H. J. 
Smalley. 
Secretarial Branch a 
S/L. J. C. Ford, H. W. Porter, W. Ry 
Smith, D.F.C. 
Evans, D.F.C., R. J. Kennet, W. New-% 
ton, C. Philpot, N. C. Tuxworth. F/O 
G. H. Ainsworth. 4 
Aircraft Control Branch 4 

S/L. G. A. Bayliss, L. A. Parr. F/LA 
J. H. Misselbrook, G. H. M. Nichols,# 
J. E. Offen, L. A. Poskitt, H. Cam 


Poskitt, H. C. Seott, R. G. Woodcraft,™g 


A.F.C. F/G. B: A. Fraser. 


Reunions 


[' has been provisionally arranged for! 

members of No. 202 flying boat? 
squadron to meet for a reunion in Lon-- 
don on October 16th, 1948. Any mem-' 
ber of the squadron wishing to attend’ 
should send their names and addresses’ 
to F/L. (Schnorkel) Snasdell, R.A.F.O., 
c/o Mandeville Road, Enfield. a 


* * * 


BOUT 150 officers—former cadets of 4 


the R.A.F. College, Cranwell—will § 
gather at the College for their annual 


reunion’on July-24th. Guest of honour” 


will be Air Marshal Sir Leslie Holling-— 
hurst, Air Member of Council for Supply ” 


L. MacDonald, J. E.7 


F/L. A. F. Cole, Vim 


BAER ASS ets 


and Organization. Also present will be ” 
the President of the Old Cranwellians, 7 
Air Vice-Marshal Sir Charles Longcroft, 7 
first Commandant of the College. A¥# 
cricket match between past and present 
cadets will be played in the afternoon. 


KENLEY INSPECTION : Air Marshal Sir Alan Lees inspecting the headquarters staff of 
No. 61 Group, Reserve Command, at Kenley 
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